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II. 


HERE is so little hope of the facilities for the rendering of our 
J every-day church-song being brought into anything like pro- 
portion with the assumed objects of sacred music, and the means of 
performance which could be rendered available are so cramped and 
. hindered by all kinds of prejudices, that I thought it well to consider 
separately, and from a different standpoint, that section of my general 


subject. 

Ritual music being treated entirely as a subordinate part, instead of 
as the culminating point, of our public worship ; as forming a means of 
necessary variety and relief, rather than as the outburst of that 
enthusiasm of devotion which all else should serve to excite and stimu- 
late, it seemed useless to estimate it by the standard which must be 
maintained when judging other branches of the Art. 

But, having thus endeavoured to render practical the remarks I had 
to offer respecting it, I must guard against two possible misconceptions. 

I maintain that the dedication of music to the Divine service 
ought to command its most loyal allegiance, and to exercise its highest 
powers ; and that it is as disgraceful to those who have the control of 
the routine of our public worship, as it is honourable to those who direct 
our purely musical celebrations, that not only is sacred music of the best 
class to be heard in our concert rooms rather than in our churches, but 
that often it is in those secular buildings interpreted in a reverential 
spirit, and with a potency of effect, vainly sought for in places where 
one would, naturally, expect to find it especially cherished and cultivated. 

And—as will presently appear—I do not, really, except sacred 
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music from the criticisms I have to offer: although I have (with a desire 
to arrive at some practical issue) written about some of its smaller 
examples as though they formed a separate class, governed by distinct 
laws, and exempt from ordinary artistic conditions. 

The dramatic character of any Art is, evidently, its highest force, its 
chief value. 

Art is at once an enfolding and an unfolding, a protection and a 
presentation of some poetic idea: so that every great artistic work is a 
symbolic enwrapping of, and yet a rendering tangible, some fancy, or 
important truth. 

The assertion that Music is the perfection of Art, because it is pre- 
eminently the dramatic Art, may startle some of my readers. 

I will explain what I mean by “ dramatic.” 

Very little thought will suffice to show that (like many ‘other terms) 
the word frequently, and usefully, is slightly wrested aside from its 
original signification. 

A Drama is an actual representation, in all its details and with all 
accessories, of some incident ; a living pourtrayal of some scene. 

The success of the actors in a Drama is commensurate with the 
clearness and absoluteness with which they are able to identify them- 
selves with the persons they, for the time, pretend to be, and the air of 
reality which they impart to their representation. 

A great part of the actor’s duty is (however dependent upon a correct 
appreciation of the underlying sentiment) purely material. Added to 
beauty of person and voice and grace of gesture, the chief qualifications 
are keenness of observation, quickness of perception, large experience of 
mankind under varied circumstances, and great power of imitation. 

Therefore, of all the Arts, the player’s is the least poetic in itself and 
in its effect ; demanding in the performer, and in the spectator, less 
analysis of cause than of effect, less of emotion itself than of the display 
of emotion. 

If artistic excellence consists in exactness of delineation of material 
things, of scenes, of human actions, or even of character, then the actor’s 
is its highest reach. 

But if the charm of Art lies in the inner, veiled idea underlying 
some mode of pourtrayal and conveyed in a manner at once simple and 
powerful, or in aspiration toward some state of feeling symbolized or 
excited by the figure employed, then the actor (who works by gesture 
and speech by look and dress, and is aided by all suitable surround- 
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ings and accessories) must be content with a lower rank in the scale of 
artistic merit. 

The aim of the stage must ever be to depict|the natural. The 
endeavour of the artist should be to bring the supernatural nearer to us. 

The painter and the sculptor are denied the aid of action; but not 
the power of being in some slight degree dramatic. To a large extent 
they, also, are copyists. The forms, the scenes, the events they repre- 
sent are modelled—either wholly or in their several parts—in accord- 
ance with surrounding objects. But, although their language, or form 
of expression, must be strictly material, a poetic thought may (and 
should) be embodied in their work; to be grasped by the initiated, if 
overlooked by the unsympathetic. The modelling of a figure, or the 
workmanship of a picture, may be exquisite ; the mastery over difficulties 
superb : but the supreme appeal, even of pictorial art, is not to (although 
through) the eye. The still life has its still voice, wherewith to tell its 
tale ; and the classification of the artist depends upon the distinctness of 
his enunciation of his message, even more than upon the perfection of 
his manipulation of the technicalities of its expression. The truth of 
the form, or of the colour, of a picture may easily be determined. Every 
eye has some rule by which to judge. But many spectators have not 
the keenness to detect the underlying thought, the enshrined idea ; or to 
appreciate its truth and beauty. The happy few who are privileged to 
see through the symbol, and to recognize the truth allegorically con- 
veyed, are moved by a higher power than that which the actor wields— 
by a more delicate touch than that which the stage exercises. Their 
delight is greater because the appeal to their own emotional power is 
more direct: they have a share in the completion of the limner’s task. 
A responsive action on their part is necessary. The message is not to 
a dead nature, nor even to an ordinary, uneducated, half-awakened 
faculty ; but to a quick, vivid sympathy. 

Further—and this is of the highest importance—even the elect 
few, although seized by the same kind of idea, will not agree as to the 
precise details of, or express in like words, their excited emotions. 
The idea—fettered, as it must be, by the grossly material manner in 
which it is conveyed—yet has, to some extent, that most subtle 
of all influences—the power to kindle the imagination of persons of 
opposite character, to excite the poetic fancies of people united only by 
one bond of sympathy; to be (if not all things to all men yet) a very 
powerful stimulus of good to essentially different minds, and to each an 
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incitement to that particular phase of goodness for which that mind was 
constituted, and in which it is most fertile and rich. 

Were a perfect Art possible, it would be a power to kindle emotion 
without the aid of any material agencies. Consequently that Art is the 
purest which, being least fettered by the necessities of our imperfect 
humanity, has the greatest power to raise, without clogging or giviny 
precise form to, our aspirations. 

Perhaps, similar surroundings never give to two people precisely the 
same impression ; although the sensations excited may be of like kind. 
The noontide summer heat, the placidity and clearness of moonlight 
brightness, the smoothness of a calm lake, even the murmur ofa stream, 
will each give rise to some sort of idea of rest and peace. But the exact 
feelings kindled by such scenes and sounds are, from their very source, 
carried away in a thousand different directions by as many channels of 
association, of habit, and of temperament. And, conversely, the idea of 
rest—created by the smooth evenness of some soft strain of music— 
kindles, in different minds, suggestions of a moonlit scene, of a noonday 
rest, a glassy lake, a rippling stream, or a Sabbath quiet. 

The triumph of the influence is proportionate to the indefmiteness, 
and yet the force, of the effect. It does not result from any pictorial 
representation; and yet its imagery is distinctly outlined: without 
destroying the individuality of the person affected, its power is 
irresistible. It is consistent, at once, with freedom and with rule. 

Something of the kind is not only felt in listening to the performance 
of a great musical composition, but gives character to individualities of 
interpretation. A Beethoven Sonata must represent, to all musicians, 
a like emotion: but, within that broad expansive upheaving, each execu- 
tant—filling in his own details with such variety of expression as testi- 
fies to the freedom of law—revels in his own ideas. Beethoven’s mean- 
ing (or vision) is dramatized, is coloured by the hues of the player’s mind, 
and broadly presented to an audience only to be more nicely tinted, more 
minutely shaded, by the temperament of each recipient of its influence. 

Occasionally some shallow critic treats this pliancy as a defect of 
Music ; or blames the player for viewing the fancy through spectacles of 
a new hue. But it is the glory of Music that, while it is the most 
powerful of languages, its inflections are infinitely varied. It summons 
up the inner life of the listener, searching his very soul. Whatever the 
particular mind addressed is capable of feeling, that will it excite. It is 
the language of spirit to spirit; “deep calling unto deep ;” seeking 
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response ; but not a barren imitation, or a mere reflected emotion. The 
power is not to depict, but to excite: consequently, the feeling stirred 
takes its tinge from the channel through which it passes ; is human, not 
mechanical ; it originates thought. 

Has Music, then, a dramatic force ? 

Unquestionably, Yes! The very highest force. Ofall such agencies 
it is the most powerful. It attacks the emotions by a direct charge ; 
and not by a roundabout simulation, or pictorial representation. It 
solemnizes or exhilarates, cheers or depresses, by a purely mental 
influence. By a few touches it sinks the mind in despondency, or sets 
it upon the pinnacle of expectation ; steeps it in grief, or absorbs it in 
pleasure. Without visible outlines it paints a thousand pictures: each 
view deriving its details from swiftly-flowing, well-linked, thoughts, 
excited by a purely emotional influence. 

Carried further, and rendered more definite, it would be degraded. 
Grosser influences may reproduce scenes ; and through those scenes may 
stir thoughts. 

But Music disdains all such assistance ; and kindles emotion without 
the aid of theatric semblances ; speaking directly to the soul, and vibrat- 
ing its deepest chords. 

The best music, of any class, must, therefore, be the most dramatic, 
exciting, and absorbing. 

Thus viewed, the absurdity of the restrictions which some would 
place upon church music becomes abundantly evident. The dignity, 
for which I have contended, as an indispensable quality of all music of 
sacred character, is not inconsistent with that strong enthusiasm which 
is essentially dramatic, and without which all show of service is mere 
hypocrisy. 

Occasionally, we find the title “a dramatic Oratorio” given to a 
large sacred composition, as if to distinguish it from an epic or a didactic 
work, But the distinction arises from a misuse of the term “ dramatic.” 
Music of the highest class must be dramatic. But it need not be theatric, 
or spectacular : that would lower it to the rank of pictorial art. The 
emotional character of music is its very life: destitute of that force, it 
is barren, cold, and uninteresting ; a mere manufactured article. 

It may appear strange that I should cite the “sacred” Oratorio— 
the “ Messiah”—as a more dramatic work than, even, the “ Elijah” ; 
and what has been called the “grand epic”—the “Israel in Egypt ”"— 
as the most stirring work ever written. 
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Even in the lower, or pictorial, manner—acting theatrically rather 
than dramatically, working upon the senses more than upon the mind— 
the “ Baal,” or the “ Whirlwind,” choruses in the “ Elijah” are not more 
realistic than is the representation of scoffing, blasphemous insolence in 
“ He trusted in God,” or than the tone-painting in “‘ They shall stand as 
still as a stone.” Nor does the denunciatory wail of “Woe! unto them 
that forsake Him,” (often so grievously misinterpreted by the singer) 
equal in descriptiveness “ Thou shalt dash them in pieces.” 

As possessing the higher faculty of being able to rouse overpowering 
emotion, without the intervention of even the shadow, or the sug- 
gestion, of scenic delineation, no artist of any kind, or time, has yet 
established a claim to stand beside Handel in his moments of wrapt 
inspiration. 

Nowhere, except in the “ Israel,” may we match those portions of the 
“ Messiah” which the popular verdict—ever true and just in the long 
run—has selected for intensest love and reverence. And what work of 
art, what power of eloquence, what less than Angelic tongue has ever 
moved men like the sequence of choruses in the second part of the 
“Tsrael”? The constantly rising tone and increasing fervour, culminat- 
ing in Miriam’s song of victory—“ Sing ye to the Lord; for He hath 
triumphed gloriously !”—produce (when adequately rendered) a purely 
emotional effect, to which the entire record of artistic achievement is 
unable to supply a parallel. 

My contention, then, may be thus summed up— 

All that deeply stirs the imagination, exciting feelings of distinct 
character, or even (paradoxical as it may seem) potently soothes and 
calms the mind, is positively dramatic, And an influence which, with- 
out the aid of scenic pourtrayal or suggestion, is able thus powerfully 
to affect possesses a supremely dramatic force. Music, and Music alone, 
among all poetic embodiments, wields such a sway. 

It may be objected that, in many of the examples I have cited, 
Music is not left unaided. The objection has a plausible look; and 
should be answered ; as it, easily, may. 

It is perfectly true that, without the words, the exact object of the 
great fugal chorus in the “ Messiah” would not be clearly defined. 

But to every listener the music would give the idea of rebellion, of 
insubordination, of an impatient and violent throwing off of restraint. 
Nothing would be left but to explain the motive of the uproar, the 
object of the rebellion. The triumph of the music would be complete. 
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Its duty is neither to specify the authority against which war 
is declared, nor the precise manner in which that war is to be 
waged. To carry description further would be theatric, not dramatic ; 
pictorial, not emotional. Handel disdained the chromatic scales (well 
as he understood the effect of chromatic harmonies and modulations), 
and the tremulous chords, which form the stock in trade of the lights 
of our modern progress, the glaring colours of our pantomime musicians. 

And, in all the examples referred to, the kind of feeling excited by 
the simple music is unequivocal. Similarly strong emotion could not 
be aroused by words, or by action, alone; or by any other mode of 
excitation. 

But the lyre has many strings, vibrating consonantly with the varied 
emotions of life. 

Our best orchestral music is, in many respects, of as high a character 
as are the compositions I have mentioned. Not only is it of noblest 
workmanship and of most thoughtful elaboration, but it is embued with 
a sympathy for the wide range of human feeling, as sensitive, and as 
minutely inflected, as are the wonderfully delicate nerves of the ear. 

When we find Beethoven’s “ Pastoral” Symphony referred to as 
“ programme ” (that is, as pictorial) music, we perceive how careless is 
popular criticism, For, surely, no one endowed with the least spark of 
artistic quickness—not to say, of musicianly knowledge—could fail to 
recognise that (except in the little triviality of the cries of the birds, 
at the close of the Andante, and in some parts of the Storm movement) 
the work is an emotional, and not a descriptive, composition. Especially 
in the first movement the Author excites a feeling of quiet and peaceful 
enjoyment ; with a wonderfully rural tinge imparted, without the slightest 
imitation of any of the actual sounds of country life. 

In other works the same Master (of widest, largest gamut of sym- 
pathy, of keenest insight into the beauty of “common things,” and 
blessed with heartiest appreciation of the poetry of every-day ‘life) has 
shown his wondrous experience of mental phases, his readiness in dis- 
tinguishing the nicest shades of feeling, and his power of gauging all the 
depths of passionate emotion. 

But Mendelssohn’s pianoforte “ Lieder” form the fullest exhibition 
of brief studies in tone-painting, the most compact library of the 
literature of the gentler emotions. Perfect in outline, and absolutely 
unique in the almost infinite variety of their workmanship, the Lieder have 
the yet higher beauty and value of being concise, but finished, sketches 
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of almost every phase of possible mental condition, In them “ all sorts 
and conditions of men” may seek fit food and sustenance ; and may find 
suitable songs for all stages of their pilgrimage. 

No musical composition of any real merit could be destitute of dramatic 
character. The briefest fancy, sketch, or study should spring from, 
and be the photographic record of, some definite frame of mind ; having 
power, therefore, to produce that mental state in all who “ have ears to 
hear.” Every little musical thought should be a germ, pregnant with 
life-giving power; a tone constantly exciting resonant, responsive 
vibrations. Without that potency all is vain idling, barren workman- 
ship ; mere empty sound, signifying nothing. 

Descending from the orchestra to the stage we, involuntarily, judge 
music by a much lower standard when its effect materially depends 
upon the assistance of scenic display, of action, and of many accessories. 
It may be of high character: but, evidently, the same depth and 
thoroughness of sentiment are not required when it is only one of many 
combined influences as when it is the sole energy, and has no collateral 
aid prompting the mind with suggestions of the kind of emotion which 
it is desired to excite. 

The stage has many guide-posts. The impersonation, localization, 
dresses, action, and speech give such definiteness of purpose to the 
whole representation that a positively dramatic power in the music 
(however advisable) is not absolutely necessary as an interpretation of 
the scene. 

A modern musician, of high gifts and very great ability, has contended 
that music should be only one of many constituents of the drama; and 
that the Muses must be associated on equal terms in the composition of 
a perfect work. But, not only have his most strenuous efforts failed to 
satisfy the conditions and to achieve the desired result, but the theory 
ignores the truth that each Art is a separate enwrapping of an inner 
idea, an embodiment and a delineation (and, therefore, a partial restric- 
tion, or fettering) of a spiritual significance ; forming the imprisonment, 
and yet the exposure to view, of as much of an otherwise fleeting fancy 
as may be caught and kept. 

Each Art has its own province of operation, as well as its fitting 
language ; its own laws, and conditions of life. 

It is true that one mode of expression sometimes slightly aids another : 
but it may not be prominently obtruded without interfering with 
continuity of thought, and breaking the spell of enchantment. A certain 
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degree of pleasure to the eye is not inconsistent with the keener delight 
of the ear; nor does a gentle soothing of the ear always detract from the 
enjoyment of the eye. 

But there must be a subordination of one to the other: the charm 
must be mainly of one kind, or the mind becomes embarrassed by being 
distinctly pulled two ways, or by two forces. To call to the aid of the 
Sound-Art a mode of representation in any degree theatric must be to 
degrade that art ; because the hold of music is directly upon the emotions 
themselves: whereas the appeal of the other arts is only to the senses, 
which excite emotions. And the higher force should ever predominate. 
Therefore, when the aid of music is seriously invoked other influences 
necessarily become either subordinate or intrusive. 

Accidental surroundings—such as beautiful pictures, or a varied 
landscape—may enhance our pleasure, without distracting our attention 
as we listen to high-class music: but the latter will not suffer those 
subject to its influence to concentrate their attention upon other things. 

Theduty of words, when joined with music, has already been alluded to. 
Of course, there should be unity of sentiment ; the two languages must 
have congruity of purpose. If they have it not, the sustained, concen- 
trated tones will obtain the mastery. The words must not pretend to 
equality : they cannot have it; it is not their right. Consequently, 
words for music must be so fashioned as to lend themselves freely to its 
conditions, and to point its moral. They must have a definite and 
continuous idea ; not a fragmentary, kaleidoscopic, ever-changing fancy. 
It is their duty to prevent the absorption of the mind in a painful 
attempt to discover the exact aim of the song or the details of the 
story. They should localize the sentiment. 

Therefore, words may be too good for such a purpose ; not (as, some- 
times, is hastily said) through their containing thoughts too deep for 
music : but because they have a dignity, a force, a sonority of their own ; 
and are not sufficiently submissive. 

Shakespeare’s plays seldom form the bases of good Operas. One 
reason is obvious. We value the words themselves, are accustomed to 
their roll ; and are unable to forget their charm, or to subordinate it to 
the new influence. That this is true is conversely proved, with emphatic 
clearness, by the effect of words and music which have long been 
associated. A musician recalls tone-poems’ whenever he thinks of the 
sentiments they embody: the music has become, to him, the illustration 
of the idea. A rural scene brings to his mind pastoral music. Sacred 
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words have their wedded melodies, which, for him, have an equal 
inspiration. 

Descending, a little, in the scale of sensibility to sweet sounds, we 
find thousands of persons—certainly not musicians—to whom Handel’s 
“Messiah” is a most valuable commentary upon the portions of 
Scripture therein enshrined ; who feel the words through the music, 
which gives them emphatic force. Who could say that, so, the words 
are degraded? Who would dare to say that the music suffers because 
of either the literary beauty, or the authoritative character, of the 
words? Could any orator enforce the knowledge, the faith, the hope of 
the declaration—“I know that my Redeemer liveth ”—as the great 
tone-preacher did, and does, and from generation to generation will? 

And we find that our national airs, our most familiar ditties, and our 
dearly-loved songs are treasured far more for the sake of the melodies 
than for the incorporated verse, which, often, only serves to give precise 
interpretation to the music. Who may estimate the feeling that, in 
any part of the world, swells an Englishman’s bosom when he hears the 
tune that in him excites not merely love of his sovereign, but, yet 
more, loyalty to his country and to his race ; recalling to his mind the 
majesty and liberties of England, which are his noble heritage? 

It must be evident to any one who considers the question that a 
union, upon equal terms, of music and words is impossible. If the 
former enhances the expression or the moving power of the latter it must 
be the stronger force, and of paramount importance. A lyrical, and a 
spoken, drama must, therefore, be differently constructed. Clearly, in 
dialogue the frequent repetition of the same words would be unuatural, 
meaningless, and wearisome. An exact state of feeling would be 
expressed in precise, definite words: and the reiteration of those words 
would, generally— instead of heightening their force—detract from their 
dignity, and be a mere useless, inane tautology. In no situation (except 
when quarrelling) would sane people keep on repeating one phrase, like 
so many parrots. 

But, apart from its rhythmic requirements, and its necessary balance 
and completeness of form, music dwells upon and exposes emotion, 
which is enduring ; and not its utterances, which must be varied. 

As an example, I take a love-scene, so often represented upon the 
stage. I believe that lovers are not, generally, very talkative in their 
most sentimental, or entranced, moods. Their bliss is not noisy. 
Although they may think deeply they do not say much: probably they 
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do not need the help of words to express their emotions. Prolonged 
love-scenes are, on the stage, ordinarily extremely wearisome: for 
talkative lovers seem unnatural ; rather displaying, than dominated by, 
sentiment. 

But emotion is the life of music, which not only tolerates, but 
requires, the repetition of phrases. Consequently, in the lyric drama 
the love-duet is the favourite morsel. The reiteration of the fond words 
is obscured by, and pardoned for the sake of, the continuous sentiment 
depicted by the music. The “grand duet” of a modern Opera occupies 
a space of time which, if devoted to a spoken dialogue (equally helpless 
of the progress of the plot) would task to the utmost the ability and 
patience of everybody concerned. 

On the other hand, when action, bustle, rapid change of scene, and 
quick development of plot are desired, music is not helpful ; but rather in 
the way, because it deals with states of mind, swayed by definite and 
enduring excitement. Consequently, the result of the theory of the 
equality of combined artistic influences (to which I have referred) is 
that the music is as frequently a nuisance as ought else ; often causing 
a prolongation of absolutely tedious (if not of hateful) situations. 

Every artistic language has its peculiarities both of expression and 
of scope ; its advantages and its deficiencies. Of each it has been ruled— 
“Thus far shalt thou go!” One form may aid another; but only to a 
slight extent. The several artistic influences do not run upon parallel 
lines ; are not of like force. They will not weld together upon equal 
terms. One reaches higher than another, and has a language propor- 
tionately more subtle, flexible, and penetrating. The loftier may not 
stoop without degradation: the feebler may not aspire without danger 
of ludicrous caricature, and bombast. 

Occasionally a fresh impulse, a new energy, is given to the study of 


some branch of art by the advent of a master mind, endowed with energy 
and by enthusiasm,warmed and strengthened by determination. For a 
time the vigour of the movement appears to bear it over all obstacles, 
and to attract almost universal sympathy. Popularity so naturally hails 


the promise of a vigorous reform, or welcomes the announcement of 
some ambitious novelty, that it is difficult to retain, amid so much 
excitement, anything like calmness of judgment. 

Just now, a strong wave of warm feeling is spreading over our musical 
world ; and carrying off their legs many who ought to be able to stand 
firmly upon their tested knowledge of well-established principles. Soon 
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the inevitable rebound will come, and will bring its opposite danger. 
And signs are already discernible‘that the good common sense of the 
great multitude of music-lovers will—not, by any means, for the first 
time—serve to steady the excitement, and to recover the balance. 

The ability, musicianship, and earnestness with which Wagner has 
worked out his ideas of dramatic reform are deserving of great respect. 
That his undaunted energy and perseverance should have attracted so 
many, and such ardent, disciples is not, in the least degree, surprising. 
That I am compelled to point out what seem grave defects in his plans 
makes me the more anxious to record my high appreciation of the great 
seriousness with which he set about his work, and the fidelity with which 
he adhered to his principles. 

But few would claim that the later operas of Wagner possess the 
charm of spontaneity. They rather convey the impression of having 
been patiently, ploddingly, and sometimes even painfully, worked out. 

Probably no Englishman may, quite fairly, estimate the national 
charm which the subjects of the dramas appear to exercise upon the 
countrymen of the author. 

But, making due allowance for peculiarities of thought and treatment 
—some perhaps natural, and others extremely artificial and strained— 
any musician may form a respectable opinion as to the general concep- 
tion and plan of a work, and with regard to the knowledge of, and 
loyalty to, artistic conditions displayed. 

Confining my remarks to those points, I must—if the premises I 
have advanced are true—claim that when music is adopted as the chief 
mode of artistic expression, when its aid is seriously invoked, the con- 
ditions become so precise, and hold such powerful sway, as to compel 
submission, 

Now, were I to assert that any music is not beautiful in itself, I 
might be told that the point must be one of those “ matters of taste” 
which I desire to keep within as narrow a limit as possible ; that opinions 
differ widely as to what is beauty in music. Or the necessity for music 
being beautiful might be denied. The doctrine might be propounded 
that charming combinations and sequences of sounds are enervating ; 
that positively ugly strains and chords have (as Charles Kingsley 
claimed for an east wind) a bracing, invigorating effect ; and that they 
may be full of meaning and power. 

But no one may deny that the music of a drama ought to be 
dramatic. Whatever else it may, or may not, be expected to be, it 
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should be full of diversified emotion, and of the sentiment of the 
situation. Wagner’s claims as a clever though an eccentric musician, as 
a skilful partwriter, and as an advanced harmonist, must be allowed by 
all. But such qualifications (however necessary) do not suffice to form 
a great dramatic writer. And, as upon his musical dramas Wagner's 
pretensions are based, it is fair that those works should be judged solely 
by their dramatic force and completeness. Indeed, the composer claimed 
that they should be so estimated. And, whatever question may be 
raised respecting other matters, there could not be much difficulty in 
determining the points to which I shall now refer. 

It is clear that, to be dramatic, music must be characteristic of the 
situation, in keeping with the emotion pervading the scene. The strains 
sung should represent the feeling at the time, tinged (it may be) by the 
general temperament of the singer. A passionate man may be allowed, 
generally, a certain fidgety restlessness as a pervading quality: but, 
however irritable his disposition may be, he could not be always in a 
passion, ever storming and raging. 

But, throughout long scenes, or an entire work, Wagner’s music 


shows the same tendencies and bears the same colours. There is no 


individuality either of person, or of sentiment. Everybody has the 
same kind of song, and is accompanied by the same disjointed, ever- 
straining harmony. Every emotion is depicted by a restless angularity 
of progression, resembling nothing so much as the spasmodic hop, skip, 
and jump of the orthodox stage walk. 


Each person is ticketed, like the prize plants at a flower show; and, 
at every appearance on the stage, his name and title are proclaimed. 

The notion of representative themes is not new. Far from it! 
Wagner did not invent the idea ; but he has spoiled it, has tortured it 
to death ; and has turned it to the very worst use to which it could, 
possibly, be prostituted. His hearers are ever on the look out for some 
little, ugly, chromatic phrase ; and exclaiming delightedly, “ ‘There it is 
again !” whenever, like the nose and ears of a mouse peeping out of a 
hole, it springs up again with irrepressible persistence. 

Thus, the mind is distracted from the sentiment of the moment, 
is disturbed in its attempt to enter fully into the spirit of the scene, by 
anxiety to realise the cleverness with which the certificate of character 
is displayed, or is partially concealed in some subordinate stratum of the 
accompaniment. 

Earlier composers used representative themes to excite reminiscences, 
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to recall the remembrance of similar situations or frames of mind, to 
point out consequences, or the connection between cause and result. 

But Wagner's characters carry their credentials ever about with 
them ; as Cain bare his mark on his forehead. Not for any apparent 
purpose do they thus brandish their tickets : the themes are not required 
as evidence of identity ; they serve only to announce that the person has 
returned precisely in his old temper ; making love or war with the same 
flourish of trumpets, the like display of full armorial bearings and 
personal propensities. 

Peculiarities of scoring do not appear strictly to belong to my present 
subject ; although a reference to the Wagnerian style could scarcely be 
complete without some mention of them. I will only remark that, 
whatever importance should be given to an orchestral accompaniment, 
it is advisable that the listener should be able to recognize the indivi- 
duality of each of the principal characters of a drama, and to know 
whether the people come in with their little utterances in the right places, 
and sing them correctly. And, interesting as are some of the instru- 
mental effects in which our author delights, they, like most peculiarities, 
grow wearisome upon oft repetition, In his constant assignment of, 
so-called, “‘ enharmonic ” changes and rising discords to wind instruments 


(which are unable to modulate the pitch, or to show the tendency of 
the dissonance), as well as in his persistent use of the coarse, lowest 
notes of those instruments, the master has repeatedly displayed a great 
want of tact. 


I have dwelt thus long upon the theories and practice of one musician 
becanse of their unquestionable influence over our younger, ambitious 
musicians. The danger of mistaken views in Art does not die with the 
originators of those views. Every new and high-sounding dogma fasci- 
nates scores of unstable minds: and disciples spring up, eager to display 
their early acquaintance with, and appreciation of, the new doctrine with 
which the general public has not, yet, grown familiar, or assessed (as, 
ultimately, it assuredly will) at its proper value. And it is most strange 
that the very men who pride themselves upon their earnest admiration 
of originality, who would justify almost any extreme of ugliness if it 
involved some new idea, who are eager in the pursuit of any novelty of 
form or of orchestration, are the veriest copyists of the musical idol of 
the hour who, by his startling eccentricities, has fascinated people who, 
certainly, ought to have been wiser. 

Especially, would I warn young English writers against a blind 
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following of a style most opposed, in every particular, to our national 
musical proclivities. The evils resulting from attempts to copy pecu- 
liarities have, within the last few years, been clearly exhibited by certain 
Italian, and other, composers. Upon poor, feeble, insipid foundations 
extravagant progressions have been engrafted ; and most unnatural, incon- 
gruous compounds have been produced. With a knowledge of the 
resources of harmony which, apparently, had just arrived at a recognition 
of the flexibility of chords made up of minor thirds, certain writers have 
thrown in a strong flavouring of chromatic scales ; and, serving the 
whole up with plenty of the cheap flavour of trombones and bass tubas, 
have congratulated themselves upon having admirably depicted all kinds of 
pungent emotion, or commotion. Thus, “ Grand Operas,” redolent of a 
third-rate theatre—with the thunder of rattling sheet-iron and the 
showers of leaden shot—have been multiplied ; and, what is worse, 
extolled. 

That the insipid, puny fiend Mephisto—under whose gaudy, panto- 
mimic toga Job’s far more reputable devil has, in modern times, slunk— 
should be thus accompanied matters little. Noone would care to uphold 
his dignity, or to avenge his disrespectful treatment. But that such 
cheap trumpery should be deemed appropriate colouring for sacred scenes 
of the most awful solemnity needs a strong, stern protest. 

The sadness of such a state of things is, however, relieved by the 
hope that—as the cold and darkness are intensest immediately before 
the coming of the dawn, and as vigorous and healthy life emerges from 
surroundings of utter degradation—the very grossness of present decay 
may be the necessary forerunner of a new and fruitful vitality. 

If I have correctly defined what it is to be “dramatic,” or shown 
which Art-language exercises emotional force most keenly and intensely, 
and under what conditions it may wield that power purely and success- 
fully, my task is achieved. 

I thought it prudent to treat ordinary, every-day church-song apart 
from music generally ; because I desired to notice the prejudices specially 
affecting and retarding the expansion of that branch of the art. 

But all music is subject to one rule of sterling, honest, reality. And, 
as we invite its aid for highest purposes, to lift our minds to purest aims, 
and to carry our praise and worship to spiritual ears, we should be 
careful to free it from the hypocrisy of artificiality, and to consecrate it 
as the language of heartfelt truth. 


HENRY HILES. 








ON THE IMPORTANCE OF THE FIRST MUSIC 
LESSON. 


N the May number of The Quarterly Musical Review Mr. Corder has 
an instructive article on “Some Practical Difficulties in Music 
Teaching.” 

I propose to continue that subject, very briefly, and to try to find at 
least one good reason, to my mind an all-sufficient reason, for those 
difficulties. 

Mr. Corder strikes the right note when he says “it takes a long time 
to clear the minds of pupils from that marvellous confusion into which 
the unmethodical and ignorant elementary instruction imparted by 
parents and nursery governesses has thrown them,” and it is only 
because he has not told us, with all the weight of his own great 
experience, what he considers should be the first steps in music teaching, 
that I venture with all humility to supplement his article. 

My own teaching experience leads me to the conclusion that not one 
child in a hundred receives a first lesson which does not do incalculable 
harm from that day onwards; and I make this assertion soberly and 
deliberately, as the result of careful enquiries from all my pupils for 
several years past. All tell me the same thing—to the effect that the 
first lesson is given in some such way as follows :— 

The child is taken to the piano ; it is shown which note is C, which D, 
and soon. Then it is shown certain symbols on paper, in obedience to 
which one of the fingers is placed on a particular key. Perhaps the 
lesson will include some directions as to the position of the hand, 
perhaps not ; but, however this may be, the whole mischief is done once 
‘or all by the child being taken to the key-board at all. 

The theoretical part of this first lesson is as foolish as one might 
expect it to be, for the very first thing that unfortunate infant is taught 
is that the first line is E, the second G, etc., etc. ; when everyone knows, 
who knows anything, that the jirst line never was E, but is and always 
will be G. The amount of difficulty caused by this distressing first 
lesson, to the unlucky pupil first of all (although in this case ignorance 
is bliss for a time), and to the competent, earnest, and conscientious 
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teacher later on, is little short of appalling; for, when the attempt is 
made to teach the bass clef at a subsequent period, the pupil having now 
firmly got hold of “ first line E,” proceeds mentally to read the bass as 
being a third higher! Here, again, Mr. Corder hits the mark when he 
says, “teach a beginner the common-sense view of the stave” of eleven 
lines. 

To return, however, to the practical part of our subject. I have said 
that no child ought to be taken to a key-board at all: and this requires 
some explanation ; otherwise, it is somewhat analogous to recommending 
a person not to go into the water until he can swim. What I mean is, 
that no symbols of any kind ought to be taught either from the paper 
or at the keys, until the pupil (the patient I was about to say) 
thoroughly knows the thing itself which is thus symbolized. Who 
would teach a child which object was a cat, which a dog, etc., by shewing 
it the letters “C, A, T,” and “D, O, G,” on paper?!! (Yet this is 
practically what is done in music teaching.) Imagine, for a moment, 
trying to teach a child common objects by shewing it the letters which 
will spell the names of those objects! A baby, even, very soon learns 
which is the “pussy-cat” and which the “ bow-wow,” and all long 
before there is any notion of the alphabet ; the result being that when 
these things are read of a few years later they are not mysterious 
abstractions, but realities ; and music teaching should proceed on the 
same lines. 

Putting my own children out of the question, I have never in my 
life had the privilege of giving little ones their first lesson until some- 
what recently at the Nottingham High School for Girls ; and I fear this 
is the experience of most musicians, the first lessons being, in the opinion 
of the parents, of no consequence whatever ; but I have had ample 
proof in these two cases of the fact that children pick up the germs of 
music reading, so to speak, with the utmost readiness, and that if one 
carefully keeps all symbols away from them until they can guide their 
own voices from one sound to another and readily recognize sounds 
(relatively) when sung by some one else, there will be no difficulty 
whatever afterwards ; but that the children are musicians in the truest 
sense from the very first, instead of being mere muddling finger 
gymnasts or parrot-like singers. I would have children sing the major 
scale first with the teacher (it being quite understood that the word 
“scale” is not to be mentioned even in this stage) straight up and down 


a Yew times until it is quite understood and sung in tune. This will 
B 
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scarcely take more than a few minutes; for all who have any ear at all 
can do it almost at the first attempt. 

Then I would have the first sound sung a few times, then the 
next (also a few times), then the first and second alternately, and so 
by degrees get them to be able to produce or recognize any one of the 
eight sounds ; and until this is done, and done thoroughly, nothing else 
ought to be attempted. 

Further, if there are any children who really cannot, after earnest 
effort, accomplish even this, then that is in itself sufficient sign that 
their vocation is not music, and their parents ought to be urged not to 
let them have anything to do with it. It is one’s simple duty to urge 
this, chiefly for the sake of others! Even when this first step has been 
quite satisfactorily got over I would not use symbols, but would next 
use a blackboard with music lines only, explaining that number one 
sound is to be placed on a particular line, that number two sound will 
fall in the space next, and so on; just climbing up and down the ladder 
and constantly varying the starting point. I find that this is a real 
enjoyment to children instead of being in any degree irksome, indeed I 
have had the happiness of being told by the head mistress that the 
children in this elementary class at the High School enjoy their lesson 
so much that they “look forward to it.” 

The next stage is, naturally, to use one form of note (the semibreve, 
called the whole note, for choice) to place on the ladder; and when the 
eye has become accustomed to this object so that its position on the 
stave relative to what I have called the starting point, is at once under- 
stood, the first lesson on rhythm may be given by making the children 
clap the hands at regular intervals twice for each note. Now give some 
of the notes a stem (minims) and let the little ones understand that 
each of these is worth only half the first kind, and that they must only 
clap once, and proceed immediately to the next note, and they have 
acquired the germ of the power of reading music, and of appreciating 
thoroughly certain definite rhythmical divisions. Children who receive 
their first lessons in some such way as I have endeavoured to trace out, 
will never look at music symbols in after life without trying at once 
instinctively, and even perhaps unconsciously, to realize mentally 
what they are about, what the tune is, in fact; while those poor un- 
fortunates who are taken to a key-board may possibly learn something 
about symbols, but, even in this unlikely case, the symbols will remain 
dead things—mere black specks on a white ground, in obedience to which 
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flesh is brought into contact with ivory—and that is all! I have no 
doubt whatever that the success or failure of a child, musically, may, in 
most instances, be traced to the first lesson. 

If a pupil thinks from the very first that it is absolutely necessary 
to go to a key-board to get an interpretation of symbols, it is quite clear 
that such an one knows nothing of mental reading; and that is really 
“the one thing needful.” All else will follow naturally if that is once 
acquired, and we should have intelligent pupils instead of those who 
“shew their inability to use and apply even their small knowledge,” and 
who live in a “state of mental haze,” in which they seem content to 
rest. 

For this class of pupil we are almost, if not entirely, indebted to the 
inventors of the pianoforte—the household orchestra ; and truly it has 
much to answer for. Doubtless we have gained much more, very much 
more, than we have lost by its invention ; but no one can imagine any- 
thing so entirely and exactly calculated to breed and foster super- 
ficiality. On few other instruments is it possible for a player to dis- 
pense altogether with what is called “an ear for music ;” and those few 
are such as scarcely commend themselves to the majority of would-be 
players. The blood-curdling concertina, for instance, is not often heard 
in polite society—a blessing for which we cannot be too thankful; but 
with the piano it is quite a different matter; for it is not only quite 
possible really to play sufficiently well to be worth listening to, but 
it is actually done, and that much more frequently than people 
generally imagine. I know, at this moment, a lady who is quite equal 
to the performance of the “Sonata Pastorale” on the one hand, and, 
say Rafi’s “ Dans la Nacelle” or “Cachoucha,” on the other, yet, to save 
her life she could not sing a note within perhaps a fifth (except by some 
unaccountable accident) or recognize any simple melody, unless the 
rhythm happened to suggest it. Parents will insist on their girls being 
taught the piano; and I most honestly believe that many do so without 
ever knowing, in the proper sense of the word, what tunes they play ; 
but of course, as I have already observed, such never ought to learn 
music in any way whatever. Perhaps these are they of whom Mr. 
Corder speeks so feelingly. 

Mr. Corder classes his difficulties thus :— 

1, An undeveloped sense of rhythm. 

2. An undeveloped ear. 

3. A lack of clearness in the knowledge already acquired. 
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4, The novel tax on the brain afforded by the necessity of thinking 
of five or six different things at once. 

5. A clumsy and confusing system of notation, aggravated by want 
of thought and unanimity in composers and printers. 

6. A duplex system of fingering. 

With regard to the first and second heads, I think I may assert that 
they will never be apparent in those who are properly taught at first ; 
and that there is hope for even those who have been among the un- 
fortunates, I will now endeavour to show. 

When a new pupil comes to me I always write a few bars of some 
well-known melody, such as “God Save the Queen,” or the hymn tune, 
“Sun of my Soul,” and require them to tell me what it is. In most 
cases, if the pupil is seated at the piano during this examination, the 
right hand will instinctively try to reach the key-board for the purpose 
of playing it over, and then, of course, the fact is revealed at once that 
this person knows nothing even about there being such a power as 
mental reading. When I prevent the hand from doing this, and bid 
the pupil only look at the notes, I find that, although a great many 
say at once “I cannot tell you what tune it is,” still there are many 
who do succeed, and who then say, “I never tried before to find out a 
tune by only looking at it.” Again, there are the few who do know on 
the instant, and can be accounted as “satisfactory.” 

The second class mentioned are those who have succeeded in spite of 
themselves and of their teachers, and a very little pains will take them 
out of their state of “mental haze;” and the first class are those for 
whom a conscientious teacher will now take the most trouble, because 
their first teachers took none. As it is of no use expecting this class 
(there are many good finger-gymnasts and parrots among them) to 
begin all over again in the only true way, I make them write out 
melodies with which they are acquainted ; first, possibly, for weeks, or 
even months, with the aid of the piano, then without it. The principal 
difficulty is with the rhythm; but this is not an “insurmountable barrier,” 
and I am sure Mr. Corder will be glad to learn that there are very few of 
my pupils at this present day who cannot write a simple tune correctly. 

I feel it my duty to put this on record, although it lays me open to 
a charge of egotism, because Mr. Corder says that “not one in ten” 
will detect the note G when played after C, “even if they have learnt 
singing.” At the High School, where I have classes of fifty to sixty 
girls, it is a part of the regular weekly lesson for them to write what I 
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play at the piano ; and for a longtime they never sang anything without 
first making copies in this way ; indeed, only those who have proved 
that they can write tunes sung or played to them are allowed the 
privilege of singing more elaborate music from printed copies. The 
pernicious habit of singing by ear is fed more by class singing, perhaps, 
than by anything élse—a few taking the lead, and the rest following, 
making all the mistakes of their leaders, just like a flock of silly sheep 
who all jump at a purely imaginary object merely because one did so! 
The only way to correct this is to give musical dictation lessons, and 
plenty of them. I believe the pupils really enjoy the work, and it 
entirely prevents the “follow my leader” style of doing things. 

On the third head I quite agree with Mr. Corder that there is often 
“a great lack of clearness in knowledge already acquired,” but it is only 
in those who have never been trained to think ; and on the fourth one 
can only echo his regret that there is such a “tax on the mental 
powers.” 

With regard to the “clumsy system of notation,” I hope I may be 
permitted to offer my cordial thanks to Mr. Corder for his valuable 
suggestions. In a short article I wrote some time since I drew attention 
to this point; and it seems to me that the more it is pressed upon 
musicians in general the sooner we shall see some reform. In such an 
apparently simple matter as the use of the curved line, for instance, 
what frightful confusion must of necessity arise when we find the same 
sign used as a phrase line proper, as a “tie or bind,” as a slur, and as a 
general direction to play legato. The confusion arising from the sharps, 
flats, double sharps, and double flats is simply appalling; and much 
simplification would at once result from the omission of every sign not 
absolutely necessary ; and I should much like to see the sign @ or ¢, 
and the expression “common time,” entirely discarded in favour of the 
figures + or 3 and the terms quadruple or duple time. Mr. Corder’s 
experience with regard to the mis-reading of the two notes when one of 
them has an accidental is, doubtless, that of all of us, but here I think 


the remedy is simple. If instead of we had 


there might, perhaps, be some chance of a correct reading : and “ what 
mysterious influence” it is which makes composers (or printers) almost 
invariably give us the first form (so that the note to which the sharp 
belongs is furthest from the sign) instead. of the second, I must not 
pretend to know ; the result is undoubtedly what Mr. Corder describes ; 
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indeed I have gone so far as to assert that the average pupil never gives 
the accidental to the note to which it rightly belongs, even by chance! 
The matter of English or Foreign fingering I do not myself find a very 
pressing one; but all must admit that it is an evil to have two methods. 
Logically I think the advantage is with our plan, as it seems absurd to 
speak of the thumb as a first finger, but inasmuch as we can hardly 
expect all other nations to adopt x 1 2 3 4 and give up their own method, 
perhaps the sooner we abolish ours the better. It is greatly “borne in 
upon me” that these somewhat discursive remarks will be set down as 
singularly egotistical; but, as it was manifestly impossible to write 
except from my own individual experience, I trust that may be pardoned. 

Any expression of opinion coming from Mr. Corder is entitled to the 
most respectful consideration ; but I hope he will forgive me if I venture 
humbly to suggest that he does not always take the most hopeful view 


possible. 
ARTHUR PAGE. 





THE BASIS OF MUSIC.* 


W* all know what Music means, To give a complete and pertinent 
definition of it may not, indeed, be easy ; but if no such 
definition be attainable, it is at least satisfactory to feel assured that it is 
not indispensable. A mere recognition of the general fact that music con- 
sists in the pleasure to be derived from the use of certain sounds, whether 
singly or in combination, is all that we require as a starting-point for the 
enquiry—What is the basis of Music? Given on the one hand the fact 
that the number of possible sounds and combination of sounds, even 
within a limited range, is practically infinite ; and on the other the fact 
that for purposes of musical enjoyment we use only some and not all of 
these, we have to ask ourselves on what principles is this restrictive 
selection based? Is that selection free or fettered, dependent or inde- 
pendent? Is it in any way influenced by purely physical conditions— 
conditions, that is, wholly external to ourselves; or are the agénts 
determining that selection part and parcel of our own natural consti- 
tution, and under our own control ? 

The question is undoubtedly an interesting one; but it might, 
perhaps, be urged at the outset that its interest lies in other than strictly 
musical directions ; that it is more a question of philosophy than of art, 
and that it has little or no concern for the practical musician. I venture 
to think that it will require very few words on this occasion to prove 
that such a view would be a mistaken one, and that the question on the 
contrary has a very real and practical interest for all here present. 

When you did me the honour to ask me to read a paper here, I felt, 
on the one hand, that I should do so under very considerable disadvan- 
tages, inasmuch as I should be addressing those whose lives have been 
spent in the daily study and practice of the art, and whose experience, 
therefore, as compared with my own, would suggest that it should 
rather be their part to read and mine to listen. On the other hand I 
felt there would be this advantage in addressing such an audience, viz. : 
that I should be able to take a vast amount of preliminary matter for 
granted—as being already, so to speak, “ household words” with you— 





* A paper read before the College of Organists, on Tuesday, April 28, 1885. 
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and so could venture more immediately into the heart of the subject. 
And this is particularly the case with regard to the point I am now 
urging, viz. : that the subject has a practical as well as a philosophical 
bearing, because there will be no need here to establish by quotation the 
fact that the idea that the basis of Music is physical rather than 
psychical lies at the root of some of the best known English text-books 
on Harmony, and is (however it may be disguised) the keystone of the 
systems on which many of you probably have been taught, and are now 
teaching others to explain and to classify the chords we use. 

Now, the practical point with regard to the question is this. No 
doubt we should all like to feel that the system of Harmony which we 
adopt is the best possible one for educational purposes. We should like 
it to be that which affords the most consistent, and yet at the same time 
most simple and easily-apprehended explanation of the material of 
Music and the use we make of it. If, however, the claims of any one 
system to rest upon a physical basis can be substantiated, it is obvious 
that that system occupies, so far, a unique and unassailable position. 
We cannot appraise its merits by the ordinary tests. It may be the 
most perspicuous, consistent, and convenient system of all (and, if so, 
well and good) ; on the other hand, it may be found, and, in the opinion 
of some, has been found, to be obscure, cumbrous, and contradictory. 
But, however much we might feel disposed to criticize such a system in 
its secondary aspects of convenience and utility, our criticisms are mere 
waste verbiage, so long as, in its primary aspects, it claims and compels 
our assent on the score of its scientific basis. So long as it can be said, 
“This system must be the only true and reliable one, because it is part 
of the eternal laws of nature, and if you find it obscure and inconsistent 
it cannot be helped, it is nevertheless true ;’—so long it is obviously 
impossible to argue with it, and we must be content to accept and to 
teach it because of its physical truth, whatever difficulties of application 
and elucidation it may present to the mind of the enquiring pupil. You 
will, therefore, I venture to think, be all prepared to admit that the 
question before us, however it may soar occasionally into the region of 
abstract reasoning, is at the bottom a question of vital interest to the 
practical musician. If it can be shown that the commonest phenomena 
of practical music are such as to render it impossible to trace any logical 
connection between them and the physical phenomena of harmonics, 
then the attempt to refer the combinations we use to roots—in the 
sense of the primary or ground-note of a harmonic series—ceases to have 
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any value, unless it can be shown to be superior to all other methods in 
point of convenience and simplicity. Once undermine the scientific 
basis of the method, and we are then free to deal with that method as 
we should with any other, and to accept it or reject it according as we 
do or do not find it serviceable for explanatory (that is, for educational) 
purposes. Such are the reasons which render this enquiry into the 
basis of Music one of practical interest to every member of the profession. 

One more word of prefatory caution, before entering upon the main 
question. Let it not be thought that it is my desire to depreciate the 
value of scientific knowledge as bearing upon the Musical Art. Far 
from it. Music deals with sounds: and the nature and operation of these 
sounds is to be explained by Science and by Science only. Their differences 
of pitch and of quality are to be analysed, appraised, and demonstrated by 
the severest processes of the scientific method : and some knowledge of 
those differences is essential to the development of the art. But all this 
may well begranted without admitting thatsuch knowledge can give usany 
assistance in answering the question :—Why amid the infinite multi- 
plicity of possible sounds and combination of sounds we like this and dis- 
like that? Physical knowledge, however capable of explaining differences 
of effect, cannot account for our preferences ; these are matters belonging 
to another sphere, and it is the attempt to bring these within the deter- 
mining range of physical law which alone I would venture to characterize 
as Science misapplied. 

The attempts to identify Music with the physical phenomena of har- 
monics have assumed various forms. No one, so far as I am aware, has 
ever yet made any serious attempt to pursue this identity through our 
whole musical system ; but as each one has seemed to discover a trace of 
correspondence in any one point or another, this has been taken up and 
made to look as if it were part of a complete system ; the firing so to 
speak has not been all along the line, but has consisted of a series of 
stray shots at desultory intervals and undirected by any unity of 
purpose. Thus much should be mentioned by way of apology for the 
necessary desultoriness and want of continuity in our examination of 
those attempts. | 

Let us apply ourselves, to start with, to what logicians would term 
an @ posteriori consideration of the subject ; that is, let us assume that 
there are no insuperable objections in the nature of things to the 
existence of such a correspondence as these physical theories of music 
presuppose, and go on to examine this supposed correspondence itself as 
given us by theorists. 
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Attempts have been made to trace the origin of our ordinary diatonic 
scale to Harmonics. Into the details of those attempts I will not on 
this occasion enter. Some account of them may be found on pp. 145-149 
of the “ Proceedings of the Musical Association” for 1884. It is sufficient 
for our present purpose to allude to the broad fact that such attempts 
have been made. 

We have here a series of 7 notes in 3 different arrangements, A, B, 



































The 7 notes are those 7 Harmonics which more or less approxi- 
mately—in 5 cases more, and in 2 less—correspond with the notes of 
the diatonic scale. Strictly speaking, t.e., mathematically, scientifically, 
physically speaking, nature cannot give us two Harmonics corresponding 
to those notes which are generally accepted as the subdominant and 
submediant of our scale. No such Harmonics can exist without violating 
the law by which the evolution of the series is governed. By that law 
no sounds can be produced as Harmonics which bear a relation to the 
ground note, the fraction expressing which has an odd instead of an even 
number for its denominator, and that you know is the case with the 
vibration fractions of F and A in our scale which stand to the C as 
4: 3, and as 5 : 3 respectively. For the argument’s sake, however, let 
us concede to those who claim this scientific basis for music these little 
unscientific licenses. One other concession, too, we are obliged to make 
before we can come within arguable distance of the theory, viz : that 
nature has somehow brought these particular notes singly and separately 
within our range of observation; and the only way in which this can 
have been done is by means of what are called the “open notes” of a 
musical tube. No one would be hardy enough to maintain that the 
human ear (until the comparatively recent invention of resonators) had 
ever been able to detect and isolate such high harmonics in what is 
called the Harmonic Chord; that is, in Harmonics simultaneously 
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sounded. It is then to “open notes” that we must look for the source 
of any familiarity we may be supposed to have with Nature’s 
music in consequence of which our diatonic scale has, as is supposed, 
come into musical existence. This then leads us to our second concession, 
viz., that there are or have been instruments on which open notes up to 
the 22nd and 27th harmonics have been produced. These two points 
then (the identity of the F or A of our scale with the two Harmonics, 
and the fact of these two Harmonics having been sounded as open notes) 
being conceded for argument’s sake, let us see what reasonable chance 
there is of our having derived our scale from a natural source. 

Series A (see above) are the notes of our diatonic scale of C given in 
the order and at the pitch at which they occur as harmonics. Series B 
again are those same harmonics sounded at their own pitch, but taken 
in the order in which they follow one another in the diatonic scale. 
Series C are the notes of the scale given in their harmonic order, but 
with their pitch so altered as to bring them all within the compass of an 
octave. 

Now I am addressing those who are not only familiar with the 
diatonic scale from childhood, but who are the inheritors of a collective 
familiarity with it, so to speak, which can only be measured by centuries ; 
it is part of the musical blood transmitted to us through countless 
generations. And yet despite all this familiarity with it, I will venture 
to assert that few if any of you would detect in these notes so sounded 
the presence of this familiar scale, unless (as is now the case) your 
attention had first been specially directed to its existence there. Bring 
me an intelligent chorister of good musical ear and of the ordinary choir 
boy’s musical experiences. I might continue to play these sequences in 
his hearing till all was blue, and it would never occur to him to make a 
scale out of them, unless he were previously instructed todoso. Speak- 
ing for myself I should say that if I heard a piano sounding these notes 
in the order there given, my first idea would be that a cat had walked 
along the key-board : and if half-an-hour or so afterwards the sequence 
were repeated I should probably observe, “‘ Bless my soul! there’s that 
cat again,” and if they were sounded a third time I could fancy myself 
remarking, “ Dear me! why those must be the same sounds I heard be- 
fore: how very odd that that cat should always place her paws on 
precisely the same notes : perhaps it belongs to a circus and some one is 
teaching it a trick.” Such are the thoughts which would probably pass 
through our minds on hearing these notes. The very last thing that 
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would occur to us is that they had been provided by a beneficent and 
immutable Nature for the purpose of enabling us to develop out of them 
the diatonic Scale. 

Let us now pass on from the case of single notes to that of notes 
taken in combination, Nature in her Harmonic Chord provides us with 
a combination giving us a succession of intervals on a continually 
diminishing scale, each interval that is being less than the one which 
precedes it. Without at present prejudging the question of whether the 
unassisted ear has ever been capable of recognising these harmonics to 
the extent required by the theory or not, it is at least obvious that those 
harmonics which come earliest in the series and which all will allow to 
have the best chance of being so recognised ought, if the theory be 
sound, to be those which stand highest in our appreciation, or in other 
words come first in order of musical merit. Let us see to what extent 
this is the case. On this head I will venture to quote some remarks 
made this time last year in another place, and with which it is possible that 
a few of you may be already familiar. Speaking of this supposed con- 
formity between the music of nature and the music of the brain, I said : 
We have now to inquire whether Harmonics or any other physical con- 
siderations can really account for modern European harmony, and 
whether the brain’s choice and preference in the matter of chords and 
intervals in any degree follows suit with the preferences and provisions 
presented to us in the eternal laws of Nature. 

Starting then with the second Harmonic, we have as first in Nature 
the interval of the octave, an interval which (as bearing the simplest 
arithmetical relationship next to unison) comes first also in the order of 
mathematical consonance. What position does it occupy in psychic 
music, that is, in the music of our choice? Certainly not the first. In 
fact, it is only by courtesy, as it were, that we consider it a dual or 
binary interval at all. The effect of adding an upper octave to a note 
is not so much to give us two notes as to change the character of the 
one. It is more analogous to the real function of Harmonics generally, 
namely, to impart quality. It gives a brightness and pungency to the 
original note and little more. Of course we do hear both notes, and 
under certain circumstances can distinguish them if we choose, but in a 
general way we do not care to do so, and it would be an exaggeration, if 
not an actual impropriety of language, if when an organist, for instance, 
is playing on an 8ft. and a 4ft. stop combined we were to say that it 
produced upon us the effect of using two notes instead of one ; if whilst 
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holding on a note on an 8ft. stop he draws a 4ft. stop upon it, then no 
doubt we are conscious of the duality of the sound, but in this case it is 
virtually given us in arpeggio, and our attention is thus forcibly drawn 
to it. But in a general way the addition of an octave can hardly be 
said to give us a double-sounding combination in the ordinary sense of 
the word. 

Far otherwise is it with the next interval that is given us by the 
second and third of the harmonic series, the interval of the fifth. Here 
we are conscious of two notes under all circumstances. This interval, 
the second in Nature’s order, also comes second in order of mathematical 
propriety. What is its psychic position? The musician shakes his 


head ambiguously at it. No doubt, he will say, it is a particularly . 


clean, a particularly smooth interval, clean, in fact, as a Dutch floor, 
smooth as a Dutch cheese. Its arithmetical credentials are perfectly un- 
impeachable. Nevertheless it is dull and unentertaining. Like the 
heroine in the Laureate’s poem (“‘ Maud”) it may be described as— 


Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null, 
“Dead perfection, no more. 


Our feeling on hearing it—unless employed for some very special and 
exceptional effect—is one of negative toleration rather than positive en- 
joyment, and when the last fuint“echo of it has died away, we are seldom 
conscious of any lingering anxiety to hear it again. What—it may well 
be asked—would be our impressions, if in the place of the mathematically 
speaking far inferior interval of the third some one were to substitute 
this immaculate consonance of the fifth in the two opening bars of the 
Dead March in “Saul”? Should we consider it a happy emendation 
of a corrupt text? Certainly not. Our soul would still steadily refuse 
to be allured by its Quaker-like simplicity, or abashed by its physical 
prestige. One such interval we may indeed tolerate out of pure in- 
difference, but from a succession of them in unveiled perfection, even 
toleration is withdrawn. To a particular trio of them— 


SS 
a 
no doubt we accord a kind of conventional sanction, but that is rather 
from a sense of music to come. Even the Shah of Persia, on the often- 
quoted occasion when he applauded directly the tuning was over, is 
supposed to have done so more from a notion that it was the rule in 
European concert rooms to applaud whenever silence succeeded sound 


than from any very acute perception of the charms of arithmetical con- 
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sonance ; neither when Schumann, in his “ Pilgrimage of the Rose,” 
preludes the wedding dance with these three fifths does it occur to us to 
regard it in any other light than as an obvious musical joke, We are 
all at one, we may assure ourselves, on this question. One instance only 
occurs to me of divergence of view on the subject. It is to be found in 
one of the works of that eminent novelist, whose loss is so universally 
deplored—I mean “‘ George Eliot ”—who, with all her gifts of sympathetic 
fancy, and of insight into men and things, nevertheless was not always 
proof against the temptation to introduce topics on which she perhaps 
felt more than she knew. Ina remarkable scene in the “ Mill on the 
Floss,” she approvingly represents the lovers, Stephen and Lucy, as 
singing a duet in a perfect accord of ‘‘ descending thirds and fifths” (p. 
339 of the stereotyped edition.) But it is fair to add that Stephen had 
just prefaced this performance by the significant remark : “ We are Adam 
and Eve, unfallen, in Paradise.” Such a succession of intervals, there- 
fore, however alien to our corrupt imagination, may no doubt have been 
appropriate to their temporarily assumed condition of pristine purity. 

One very obvious reason, at any rate, for our aversion to naked con- 
secutive fifths is that we do not particularly like the interval itself to 
begin with, and our reason for this initial dislike is simply because, for 
all its pretentious consonance, we do dislike it ; and until physiology, 
thousands of years hence, shall have succeeded in bringing the operations 
of the brain under the brain’s own cognizance, we shall never have any 
other reason to offer. 


I do not like you, Dr. Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell ; 
But this I do know very well, 
I do not like you, Dr. Fell 


These “elective affinities” or “antipathies ” of the musical brain must 
long remain among the absolute, axiomatic facts of psychics, of which we 
can no more render exact analytical account than we can of our con- 
sciousness of personal identity, or of our belief in the existence of the 
external world. 

There being, then, a general agreement as regards the objectionable 
character of a succession of these intervals as a binary combination, all 
this disquisition about fifths would be superfluous did it not have a 
direct bearing upon the main question we are considering, the relations, 
namely, between Harmonics on the one hand, and music on the other. 
For this third Harmonic brings us face to face with the fact that, if 
natural phenomena are to be the basis of music, we must be prepared to 
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seek our highest delectation in these questionable intervals. Nature 
herself insists upon it. ither the ear is able to distinguish Harmonics, 
or it is not. If it is mot, then the theory that the supposed corre- 
spondence between psychics and physics is due to familiarity and habit, 
and that we accept certain combinations because Nature, as the phrase 
is, “ prepares them for us”—the theory of “ Fundamental Discords,” in 
fact, falls to the ground. If, on the other hand, Harmonics are audible 
at all, then we must at the very least assume that these two are audible, 
and the consequence is that the simplest melody in the world, even the 
scale for instance which, according to some, Nature herself is supposed 
to have originated for us, involves a succession of “ consecutive fifths.” 
If you ask Nature to play us the melody of our National Anthem, she 
will play it upon a two-rank mixture— 
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an arrangement quite alien, we may be sure, to the musical intention of 
Doctor Bull, and hardly calculated to evoke a feeling of patriotic loyalty 
—not even when accompanied by the stimulus of Russian aggression. 

The addition of the fourth Harmonic, when taken in binary com- 
bination with the third, gives us a third interval. From the octave and 
the fifth we now proceed to the interval of the fourth. To this interval 
psychical music assumes much the same attitude as it did to the last. 
It regards it as devoid of all positive attraction, however pure and perfect 
it may be according to the terms and requirements of physical and 
mathematical consonance. There is no warmth and glow about it; it 
neither stirs the musical pulse nor stimulates the musical brain; it is 
barren and unsuggestive, and the negative acquiescence with which we 
listen to a detached specimen of it is transmuted into a feeling of 
positive dislike when we are confronted with a succession of them. 

We have thus got out of this Harmonic chord three intervals, the 
octave, the fifth, and the fourth, the so-called “ perfect” intervals—the 
“three Graces,” as we may call them, of natural and mathematical 
music. They are, indeed—it is impossible to deny it—the first three in 
the order of physical and arithmetical merit ; but it is equally impossible 
to admit that they occupy any such position in the psychical order, We 
will not presume to say of the two orders, taken generally, that “ the 
last shall be first and the first last,” for that would be unnecessarily to 
strain the antagonism between them, and possibly to prejudice the 
argument for the sake of an epigram ; it is nevertheless obvious that the 
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feeling with which these three particular intervals of superior physical 
consonance impress our musical sense is of a wholly different kind and 
nature to that produced upon it by the physically far more impure and 
imperfect intervals of thirds and sixths, and that so far from placing the 
former above the latter in our own order of merit, we should not even 
allow them a place in the same class with them. 

Such are some of the difficulties that lie at the root of any attempt 
to give to our music a physical basis. We do not, as a matter of fact, 
acquiesce in nature’s provisions. We do not appraise and regulate our 
musical stock in trade by her systems of weights and measures. It is 
impossible to detect in the case either that kind or that degree of 
correspondence between natural phenomena on the one hand and psychic 
usage and preference on the other, which would justify us in describing 
the relation between them as one of cause and effect, or in assigning the 
one set of phenomena as the basis of the other. 

By way of illustrating the logical position of the case I will ask you, 
for a moment, to accompany me in imagination in a short stroll through 
one of our Cambridge streets ; I daresay some of you may be tolerably 
familiar with them. We will suppose that in the course of it we pass 
seven undergraduates in succession all wearing Trinity gowns. If I 
saluted them all, you would have some reason for thinking that the 
cause of my doing so resided in the fact that they were Trinity men ; 
and you would in so many words assign that fact as the reason or basis of 
my salutation. But suppose on our returning together half an hour later 
through the same street we were to meet another seven undergraduates, 
say two of Trinity, and two of St. John’s, one of Christ’s, one of King’s, 
and one of Emmanuel, and suppose again I were to salute them all,— 
your previous theory would then be upset, and you would no longer be 
able to persuade yourself that I had saluted the first set because they 
were Trinity men, but would at once cast about for some other explana- 
tion of my conduct. Or, again, let us suppose that we met a third set 
of seven, all Trinity men, like the first, and that instead of saluting them 
all, I only greeted three or four out of the seven. There again you 
you would have to acknowledge that your previous surmise was a faulty 
one, and that the basis of salutation was not the external fact that they 
were Trinity men, but some internal principle of selection dictated 
by personal feeling, and operating independently of external academic 
associations. Now this is precisely the case with the matter we are con- 
sidering. Before we are at liberty to refer in any way to Harmonics as 
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the basis of our musical system, we must establish a complete parallelism 
and correspondence between the two. We must be prepared to prove 
that we use no notes which are not Harmonics, and also that there are 
no Harmonics which we do not use as notes. If our familiarity with 
Nature’s music, as given in Harmonics, is the cause and origin of psychic 
music, and we like this, or deal in a particular way with that because 
Nature gives it—then, of course, we ought to like whatever she has 
given us and nothing else. Our music should consist of Harmonics, all 
the Harmonics, and nothing but the Harmonics. But some of our most 
important chords are not in the Harmonic series at all ; and so far from 
our using all Harmonics, we are told that this, that, and the other 
member of the series is “irrelevant” (Stone’s “Scientific Basis of 
Music,” p. 9; “Sound,” p. 5), or that “we select such and such as 
available for use” and not others (Macfarren’s “ Lectures on Harmony,” 
pp. 97, 98). But these words, “ relevance,” “selection,” “ availability,” 
themselves imply the existence of some other standard of excellence 
than Nature’s, and the exercise of some independent judgment which 
criticises her taste and disputes her authority. 

But there may be those who, whilst convinced of the failure of any 
general attempt to account for our musical system on scientific prin- 
ciples, are still loath to give up entirely all idea of such association, and 
they will point to the identity of the major Triad on the Tonic with the 
4th, 5th, and 6th notes of the Harmonic Chord as, at least, one proof of 
this associative influence. It may seem a piece of wanton hard-hearted- 
ness to try and dispossess them of this one little ewe lamb ; yet so con- 
vinced am I of the practical necessity of defending our musical birth- 
right from even a phantom of physical vassalage, that I must ask you 
to allow me to place before you the reasons why even this very limited 
claim on the part of Nature to dictate to the musical imagination cannot 
be substantiated. 

In this matter again it is necessary to make a concession for the 
sake of argument. You know very well that the expression “a third” 
is applied to various intervals having very perceptibly different musical 
values. Of the different “Thirds” which can be roughly grouped under 
the epithet “Major,” there are three which have acquired distinctly 
recognised values in musical history and literature. There is, first, the 
Third as given us in the Harmonic Chord, in which the upper note of 
the interval stands to the lower in the strict mathematical ratio of five 


vibrations to four. This is also known as the Natural Third, or as the 
o 
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Third of so-called pure or just intonation. Then again there is a much 
wider interval, known as the Pythagorean Third, and which is defined 
as the equivalent of two major tones, where by a major tone is meant 
the difference between a perfect fifth and a perfect fourth. Then, again, 
we have a Third which is given us on instruments tuned on what is 
called the principle of Equal Temperament, and which consists of four 
of the twelve equal intervals into which the octave is divided. This 
Third, as regards the size of the interval, comes between the other two. 
The differences between these Thirds are sufficient to be really per- 
ceptible ; they are practical, and not merely theoretic differences. It may 
help you to realise this if I write down the logarithms which express 
the interval in each case. Thus the Logarithmic ratio of the 


(1) Natural or Harmonic Third is 
(2) Equal Tempered Third is 
(3) Pythagorean Third is 


Between the first and the third of these there is a difference, as you will 
see, of ‘0054, which is rather more than the difference known as a Comma. 
Now, the concession I am going to make for the sake of the argu- 
ment is this, that the Musical Third and the Harmonic Third are 
identical—meaning, by the expression ‘“ Musical Third,” that form of 
the interval which the musician prefers to have when he can get it, as 
for instance, in unaccompanied vocal singing, where no special form of 
the interval is forced upon the singer by the mechanical necessities of 
an accompanying instrament with fixed intonation. Personally I am 
convinced that the Musical Third, in this sense, and the Harmonic 
Third are not identical. I have at various times put this matter to the 
test as opportunity has afforded, and the result of the experiments has 
been in favour of a much wider Third than that which Nature gives us. 
But, for argument’s sake, it shall be here conceded that the Harmonic 
Third is, so to speak, the Third sterling of our musical currency. Very 
well, then, we are told that in these three Harmonics we have a case of 
absolute identity between Nature and Art: and that the reason why 
this particular Triad on the Tonic is the corner-stone of our musical 
system—the Alpha and Omega of every musical composition—is because 
Nature gives it us in her Harmonic chord ; and whether from some 
designed correspondence between our ears and nature’s tones, or whether 
from the deep-rooted familiarity which the persistent reiteration of those 
tones have enforced, we are compelled to acquiesce in them, and are 
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forced to accept these Harmonics as the controlling origin, logical cause, 
scientific basis, or whatever you like to call it, of our music, 

But just consider this. Harmonics are facts of Nature of the most 
universal and immutable kind. So far as they can be heard at all, they 
have been heard all the world over ever since there was a human ear to 
listen to them, The human ear, again, according to the very latest 
physiological testimony, is (so far as its receptivity to these sounds is con- 
cerned), precisely the same in structure all the world over. If, then, these 
Harmonics are the basis of our music, and furnish the reason of the pro- 
minent position assigned to this Common chord, that position should be 
uniform all the world over. The Arab in his palm-groves, the China- 
man in his tea plantation, the Hindoo by the side of his holy river, 
should all sing the same song: they should all be equally ready to 
accept this Major Triad as the corner-stone of their musical system. 
But this is far from being the case: even in Europe itself there is a 
diversity of allegiance in this matter, and if we were to take a musical 
poll all the world over I think we should find that the suffrage of the 
majority would be in favour of a Minor rather than a Major Triad as the 
ruling or characteristic chord of the musical system. Neither, again— 
to confine the consideration of the question to ourselves-——is our own 
preference for the Major over the Minor Triad (if, indeed, it amount to 
anything that can be fitly described as a real preference) of such a 
nature, kind, or degree as is in the least degree commensurate with a 
reference of the matter to a purely physical basis. Surely, if our music 
is due to Nature, the fact that she gives us the one Triad, but not the 
other, ought to have infinitely more decisive consequences in our appre- 
ciation of the two. If our music—that is, our liking for some of the 
infinite possible combination of sounds and our dislike of others—is due 
to these physical causes, then we ought positively to dislike this Minor 
Triad, which has no such physical basis, and it ought to be as painful to 
us to listen (say) to the Funeral March in the Eroica Symphony, or to the 
First Movement of Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, as to a man playing 
“God save the Queen” with his right hand in three sharps, and his left 
in four flats. But we have no such preference as this for the Major over 
the Minor Triad, and whatever may be the difference in our feelings for 
the two chords, it is at least a difference wholly disproportioned to that 
which we might be expected to entertain were there anything in the 
theory which makes the existence of the one Triad in Nature the cause 
and origin of its position in our Music. 
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But there is a still more fatal obstacle to the theory of the physical 
origin of Music, even when reduced to the very mild and slender dimen- 
sions which we are now discussing. What about the 7th Harmonic? If 
the 4th, 5th, and 6th give us the corner-stone of our chord system, and 
it is due to their presence as the chief harmonics of our tonic that we 
find such restful, such homely satisfaction in the Tonic Triad, why does 
not the addition of the next note in the Harmonic Chord help to confirm 
that feeling of homeliness and repose? It cannot be urged that we hear 
so very much less of it than we do of the 5th harmonic, for instance. I 
should be the last to wish to exaggerate the degree to which we are 
distinctly conscious of these harmonics, believing as I do that in the 
sense required by the theory, viz., that everyone hears them with that 
constant ease and facility and with that power of separating each one 
from the other which has proved sufficient to make them the source 
from which we have built up our musical system : believing, as I do, that 
in this sense no one hears them. But if all that is meant is that which 
the scientific books describe of its being just ‘‘ possible (Dr. Stone, ‘ Ele- 
mentary Lessons on Sound,’ page 113) for the unassisted ear to resolve 
musical tones, in some degree,* into their component partials. The 
analysis requires considerable practice, and at first is dificult. Success 
depends upon the power of concentrating the attention upon the sounds 
sought for, aided by proper methods for guiding the observer’s ear towards 
the phenomena of which he is in search. It is advisable just before 
producing the musical tone which it is wished to analyse to sound the 
note to be distinguished in it very gently, and, if possible, in the same 
quality of tone. The piano and harmonium answer well for such 
experiments, on account of the power of their upper partials.” If, I say, 
this is all that is meant by our power of hearing harmonics, then I am 
prepared to contend (and I am sure anyone here present who has made 
these experiments will be ready to support the contention) that the 7th 
harmonic is, if anything, more easily detected than the others. It is 
fair, too, to point out in arguing with those who lay claim to a scientific 
basis for their systems, that the audibility of this 7th harmonic is one of 
their cardinal postulates, for it is on the strength of this so-called 
“Natural preparation” that this 7th note is treated in the case of the 
dominant as a “fundamental discord” requiring no “artificial prepara- 
tion.” But even if this were not the case, and we were to allow that as 
compared with the 4th, 5th, and 6th harmonics the 7th was inaudible, 





* The italics are my own. 
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this fact would not be sufficient to account for more than a purely 
negative result. It might indeed suffice as a reason why the feeling of 
rest and satisfaction which we experience in the triad of these three 
harmonics should not be emphasised and intensified by this further 
addition from Nature’s tranquillising paregorics; but it is wholly in- 
sufficient to account for that absolute change of musical bearing and 
temper which we display on the addition in real life of a minor seventh 
to our tonic triad. In the triad our anchorage is secure—we are, as 
the theorists would say, “rocked on the cradle of Nature’s deep ;” we are 
tranquilly at rest in her arms, and soothed into musical slumber by her 
eternal and immutable lullaby. But the addition of the seventh entirely 
alters the situation ; it administers a rude and uncompromising shock to 
our musical repose, and necessitates our immediately shifting from the 
tonic triad on to another chord containing F and A. And the 
remarkable part of it all is that so far as Nature is concerned, we 
have got no F or A to go to, for these two notes, as was explained 
before, are the very notes which Nature is so careful to exclude from her 
system of harmonics. Could anything place a wider gulf between the 
requirements of our musical sense on the one hand and the laws and 
provisions of natural sound on the other than this? We surely cannot 
require any further proof of the absolute independence of music of any 
so-called physical basis! The day may possibly come, ages hence, when 
we shall find ourselves content to close a piece of music in the key of C 
on a chord containing the 7th harmonic ; but till that day comes it will 
be logically impossible to attribute the pleasure and content we find 
in the common chord we do use to the fact that it contains the first six 
harmonics. 

But there is another residuum (so to speak) of a scientific basis that 
some are reluctant to part with. Surely, they will urge, that close 
association which we find in music between the triad on the dominant 
and that on the tonic—that alternate bass movement from C to G and 
G to C back again which forms the one accompaniment to melody beyond 
which “the young man who plays a little by ear,” and the street band 
which plays a great deal more without ear, seldom, if ever, venture to 
travel, and which constantly asserts itself even in the higher regions of 
music by the employment of what is called the Authentic Cadence— 
surely this, they will say, is a natural production, this is a physical 
provision not a psychical invention? The prominent 3rd barmonic of C, 
it will be urged, is the undoubted source from which we get our G, on 
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which again, when sounded, Nature gives us the corresponding triad in 
her 4th, 5th, and 6th harmonics. Our liking, therefore, for this cadence 
is based on its familiar associations; it is due, in fact, to the influence 
of the unchangeable programme of nature’s musical mechanics. All 
this sounds plausible enough, and eminently soothing to what should 
perhaps be called the amateur-scientific ear. But the inexorable logic of 
facts is unfortunately against it. There is a fact which such a view has 
left altogether out of sight, and which we will now summon to give 
evidence on the other side. That fact is that there is another chord 
which we associate with the tonic with just the same degree of satisfaction 
as the Dominant Triad, namely, the triad on the sub-dominant. 
If the Tonic and Dominant are the Gog and Magog—the time- 
honoured musical warders of the street, the Tonic and Sub-Dominant 
equally preside in the music hall Ifthe one pair noisily take us by 
storm on the trombone, the other are equally potent in the seductive, 
insinuating, yet modest and half-retiring tones of the banjo; neither, to 
soar into a purer and serener atmosphere, is the so-called Plagal Cadence 
an unfamiliar item in the angelic programme of church and cathedral. 
Here, if anywhere—in the association of music with the universal 
instincts of worship—might we best expect to find the common 
outcome of our musical feelings and experiences embodied in recognised 
musical form. But if it were suggested to take a census next Sunday 
in all “choirs and places where they sing” Amen, he would be a bold 
man among you who would venture to predict which cadence, the 
Authentic or Plagal, which Triad, that of Dominant or Sub-Dominant, 
would be found most popular. But if our liking for the one cadence is 
due to conformity to physical law, how are we to account for our equal 
liking for the other, which, as we have seen, is in opposition to it? For 
Nature absolutely refuses to provide us with a Subdominant (F), or with 
a Third to it (A), and thus our predilection for this Triad is in absolute 
violation of her laws. Wherever we confront it, this theory lands us in 
inconsistency and contradiction. Of course, in one sense, Harmonics 
have a great deal to do with music, that is, in determining the quality 
of sounds; and in that sense we always hear them, otherwise there 
would be no such thing as difference of quality ; but it is as a compound 
effect that we hear them, and not (save under wholly exceptional 
circumstances) as separable sounds. To suppose, however, that the 
existence of these Harmonics in Nature can in any way account for the 
laws and usages of practical music, or has exercised any controlling or 
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directing influence over the musical imagination, is, I venture to think, 
about as fond a delusion as any science falsely so called has ever suc- 
ceeded in foisting into literary currency. 

But there may no doubt be some among you who are quite pre- 
pared to give up this reference to Harmonics, but who will still 
maintain that there are other grounds on which the claims of a 
scientific or physical theory of music may be substantiated. What 
about Beats, and Interferences? these will say. Surely our likes and 
dislikes are exactly graduated by the degree to which these are present 
in Nature; our psychic preferences do here correspond with physical 
differences ; our music, in fact, has a physical basis. 

This introduces us to an entirely new question—that of physical 
“consonance” and “dissonance,” as we term it. On this particular 
point I must ask permission to reproduce what I have said on a previous 
occasion. ; 

At first sight nothing would seem more probable than that these 
laws would furnish a case in which the connection between physics and 
music is substantially one of cause and effect—one in which our inner 
preferences are actually regulated and determined by differences pro- 
duced by the operations of external law. There is no occasion to go 
minutely into the question of beats, still less to enter upon any 
elaborate mathematical computations. It will be quite sufficient to 
announce the principle of their operation, and to describe in general 
terms the position they are supposed to assume in the logic of the 
question before us. Where two sounding bodies are in simultaneous 
vibration there will be certain points in the series of vibrations at which 
they weaken or strengthen, neutralise or emphasise each other. By this 
means a crescendo and diminuendo of tone is produced, the recurring 
emphasis of which is (within certain limits as regards the rapidity of the 
beats and the duration of the sounds that produce them) distinctly per- 
ceptible by the ear. Beats may result either from the notes themselves 
(i.¢., either from two simple notes or the ground-tones of a Harmonic series) 
or from various associated relationships due to the presence of other mem- 
bers of the Harmonic series in each case, or of combination tones. In case 
it should be necessary to distinguish between these two classes of beats, it 
will be well to provide them with distinctive titles, and to call the first set 
primary and the second set, or sets, derivative beats. The theory which 
assigns to beats a psychic influence assumes not only that we are con- 
scious of them, but that (in the cases to which it is applied) we are 
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disagreeably affected by them, and that our musical sense in this matter 
graduates its scale of likes and dislikes in conformity with the physical 
scale of rate and intensity with which such beats are generated. The 
musical merits of an interval—that is, its agreeableness—are, in this 
view, proportionate to its smoothness—that is, to the degree in which 
these beats can be reduced or eliminated. This principle is the founda- 
tion on which the advocates of what is called pure or just intonation 
build up their scale systems, and it lies at the root of all their con- 
troversies with the adherents of equal temperament. It is, therefore, 
most important to examine it, for if it should be found to fail the whole 
system of pure intonation fails with it, and there is an end to the con- 
troversy. Nothing could, at first sight, be neater, more precise, or more 
apparently complete and satisfactory in all its parts and bearings than 
this whole theory of beats, and when all this theoretic excellence is en- 
forced by some pungent illustration, in which a specially selected com- 
bination is mercilessly protracted on an instrument of the harmonium 
class, or a set of organ pipes with very prominent Harmonics or combina- 
tion tones, we are then only too ready to concede all that the theory 
demands—if only the experimenter would take his fingers off the key- 
board. And herein should lie our first objection to these attempts to 
reduce music to a physical system. The physical theorist seems to mis- 
take the real nature of the problem to be solved. The phenomena he 
for the most part deals with are more the phenomena of science than of 
art, and their explanation by scientific means need not, therefore, 
surprise us. The explanations may be thoroughly clear and consistent ; 
the objection to them is that whereas they are assumed to be explaining 
one thing, they are in reality explaining another. If indeed the musical 
soul were provided with no other instrumental vehicle for its utterance 
except sound-producers of the harmonium class, and if music consisted 
solely of chords prolonged after the manner of these experiments, there 
would be a far greater degree of pertinence in such illustrations, and in 
the deductions enforced by them. But the important factor in this 
whole problem which is so often overlooked, and to the importance of 
which it is impossible to direct attention too frequently or urgently, is 
the “selective” manner in which the brain operates upon all sensible 
phenomena. For every million such phenomena that are physically and 
physiologically existent, but one, it may be, is translated into psychic fact. 
The brain is, as it were, masterof itsown house, and except in extremecases, 
closes its doors on all unwelcome intruders. We may be able to trace the 
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path of thousands of physical claimants for its “attention,” through all 
the physiological—that is, the known—mazes of our organs of sense, 
but beyond this point they do not penetrate; the brain declines to deal 
with them ; and of the countless things which at each fleeting moment 
are the possible objects of consciousness, very few indeed become its 
actual objects ; the merest handful are admitted to the brain and produce, 
as we say, “an impression” upon it. Except in very extreme cases, 
where the physical and physiological conditions are so persistent as to 
take no denial, we are perfectly free to give or to withhold our attention 
as we choose. It is necessary for the theories we are combating to 
assume that beats are extreme cases of this nature, and to deny the 
brain its right and power of “neglecting” them; and if music in its 
ordinary form presented us with beats after the manner of the experi- 
ments, and dealt mainly with instruments of a special class and with 
sufficiently protracted chords, it might then happen that the beats 
referred to would force themselves on its notice. But this is not the 
case ;; we are, comparatively speaking, sparing in our employment of 
instruments of this class, and so far from music—I mean, of course, 
modern European music—being so slow and sustained as to force these 
beats on our notice, it moves for the most part far too rapidly for it to 
be even possible to detect them however carefully listened for. There is 
in all such matters a certain “minimum” of time below which the 
operation of “attention” is impossible. We pass a church tower, for 
instance, in a railway train. If we were going at express speed we 
should, supposing our attention to be directed to it, be conscious that it 
was a tower of a certain size and shape and no more. If we were in 
the guard’s van of a luggage train we might very likely be able to say 
that it had battlements and a clock, and to describe the architecture of 
its windows ; and if we were halted opposite to it we should be able to 
tell the time, and perhaps count the layers of stones of which it was 
built. In all three cases the external conditions of the problem are the 
same—the same impressions are produced upon the retina of the eye— 
but the time in which the attention is allowed to operate, and the 
consequent extent and character of its operations, varies in each case. 
Just so in the instance now under consideration ; the external conditions 
—viz., the beats themselves—are equally present in the case of a 
given combination, whatever be the length of time for which it is 
sounded ; but even if we desired to observe them, the combinations as 
used in music are, so to speak, whisked by our ears at too rapid a rate, 
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and are accompanied by too many other more attractive claims on our 
attention for such observation to be possible. But even supposing it were 
possible to observe them, is it necessary, natural, customary, or desirable 
that we should do so? It can hardly be contended that it is necessary 
or natural. To take a homely illustration. When we go to bed we 
hang our watch close to our bedside or put it under our pillow, Its 
ticks or beats are perfectly audible. we can at any moment assure our- 
selves of this by the use of our “attention,” and on thus “ attending” 
to them we are astonished to find what a noise they make. But how 
often are we, as a matter of fact, conscious of the ticking, either before 
we fall asleep or on waking in the morning? So far from its being 
necessary or natural that we should hear it, we hardly ever notice it at 
all ; and on those very few occasions when it persists in being heard, and 
irritatingly usurps our attention, what do we do? Do we treat it as an 
acoustic problem? No, we treat it with blue pill. Our temporary 
inability not to hear these ticks we regard as a sign that our system is 
out oforder. Weconsider it unnatural and abnormal that they should 
thus force themselves on our notice. Again, is it customary or desirable 
to listen for these beats? Desirable it cannot be, if the theory be a 
sound one, because it maintains that they produce a disagreeable effect. 
Neither is it customary. If we had all been listening together for the 
last half hour to a musical performance, I venture to think that however 
we might differ as to our views of the constructive merits of the pieces 
performed, and the technical ability or interpretative judgment of the 
performers, we should be substantially unanimous on the question of 
whether such and such a player or singer had played or sung out of tune. 
Yet no one would be prepared to say—I knew So and so was singing out 
of tune because I heard the beats, and noticed that they were more or 
less rapid than they should have been. We surely should never think 
of deliberately setting ourselves to listen for them, and of going about 
like musical hypochondriacs counting them as we might the beats of our 
pulse, and gauging our condition of musical enjoyment accordingly. It 
is of course perfectly possible for us wnder certain conditions to detect 
these beats, and no doubt the power of detecting them can be quickened 
and developed by practice ; but unless we are tuners by profession, 
there is no more call for us to cultivate that power than there is for 
us to educate ourselves in the perfectly attainable habit of separating 
the images on the retina and cultivating a squint. 

The fact is beats are not, strictly speaking, a musical phenomenon 
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at all, though they may be made to serve a useful musical purpose as a 
guide to the tuner. The power of noting them and estimating their 
rapidity is a power as easily acquired by the most unmusical person as 
by the most musical; they are perceived by the ordinary and not by 
the musical ear. This being true, let us take the case of two persons— 
A a musical and B an unmusical person—listening to some combination 
of notes which are dissonant ‘in the psychical sense, that is, which pro- 
duce an unpleasant or unsatisfactory effect on the musical ear. Let 
us also suppose that this same combination is dissonant in the physical 
sense—+.¢., that it produces beats which are distinctly perceptible when 
the attention is drawn to them. We have, then, this problem: A, the 
musician, is disagreeably affected by the combination, but B, who has 
no musical sensibilities, is not so affected. But both A and Bare equally 
conscious of the beats. Therefore, the beats are not the source of A’s 
discomfort, otherwise B would share it ; in other words, physical dis- 
sonance has no causative connection with psychical dissonance. And 
this very simple reasoning may be enforced by the following additional 
considerations :— 

(1.) Beats have been compared to the flickering of a candle, and it 
has been assumed that they are as annoying to the ear as the flicker 
to the eye. But this particular parallel between the two senses is open 
to grave question. The pitch of sounds may be taken to be in the case 
of the ear much what the colour of objects is to the eye. Let us con- 
ceive for a moment an object presenting to us a constant succession of 
colours—say a revolving signal-lamp with differently-coloured facings. 
If it were made to rotate so fast as to present as rapid a succession of 
colours to the eye as a fuirly fast five-finger exercise presents of tones to 
the ear, we should, no doubt, find them unpleasant and confusing. A 
well-executed shake on the piano is undoubtedly a pleasant thing to 
listen to, but a similarly rapid shake of two colours, so to speak, would 
be distressing to look at, unless, indeed, it were so fast as to merge the 
colours into one ; in other words, it would seem as if the ear can tolerate 
much more rapid “intermittences” of this kind than the eye. Accord- 
ing to Helmholtz (p. 262) the ear is more than five times as good as the 
eye in this respect. 

(2.) Again, if the effect which a so-called discord produces on us is 
due to the beats, then that effect ought to vary with varying beating 
conditions. But this is not the case to anything like an adequate 
extent. Take,.for instance, the minor second, in which two notes are a 
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diatonic semitone apart. This is the interval at which the supposed 
disagreeable effect due to beats is stated by some to be at its maximum. 
The number of beats per second is, as we know, equal to the difference 
of the vibration numbers of the two notes. Take the note C above 
middle C, with the B natural below it ; their respective vibration num- 
bers are 512 and 480 ; and the beats, therefore, are at the rate of 32 to 
the second. But the same interval (p. 259), taken with middle C, will give 
us 16 beats a second, and, with the C below, 8 beats a second. We have in 
the first case four times, and in the second case twice the amount of 
cause, so to speak, that we have in the third ; and yet so far as the psychic 
effect of the three positions of the notes is concerned, the difference is 
barely, if at all, appreciable; we have just as keen a desire to have the 
discord ‘‘ resolved” in the one octave as in the other. Professor Helm- 
holtz, taking this very interval, experiments with it over 5 octaves, 
giving it 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, and even 128 beats—which last number he 
describes (p. 258) as being perfectly audible ; stating that though, “ as we 
ascend, the rapidity of the beats will increase, the character of the sensation 
will remain unaltered.” We should, I think, be prepared to admit that, 
at the two extremes, the psychic effect of the interval is slightly less 
unpleasant, but then it must be remembered that our musical sensibility 
only operates at all within a certain compass; in these extreme octaves 
its power is, so to speak, on the wane, and we should naturally expect 
some modification of effect in consequence. 

(3.) To take another point. If our feeling with regard to the 
interval is due to its physical dissonance, then the removal of the 
obnoxious combination, and the substitution of some physical consonance 
for it, ought to satisfy us. But this is not the case. We certainly do 
not feel that its unpleasantness is “‘ resolved ” when it is followed by any 
consonant chord, but when it is followed by some particular consonant 
chord or chords. ‘There are also plenty of cases in which we “resolve” 
one physically dissonant interval by proceeding to another such. But if 
the power of removing the unpleasant impression does not reside in 
physical consonance as such, but only in certain particular forms of it, 
and if the removal can be equally well effected by physical dissonance, 
it becomes extremely difficult to establish any definable connection 
between physics and psychics in the matter. 

(4.) Again, we can very materially modify, though not of course 
entirely remove, the physical dissonance of an obnoxious interval by 
sounding it on tuning forks, or on some large stopped flue-pipes yielding 
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simple tones, thus leaving only the Combination Tones as a source of 
beats. In these extreme cases we may no doubt be conscious of a 
difference in one respect: this approximate extinction of the roughness 
of the interval may make it sound strange and unfamiliar to us. But is 
our psychic attitude to it in any way affected by this modification? Are 
we really more reconciled to the interval in consequence? Is it any 
more complete or agreeable to the musical sense? Should we be pre- 
pared, for instance, to wind up a sonata with it? Surely the organist’s 
craving for “resolutions” is as intense when he is playing on a stopped 
diapason as it is when he is playing on a reed or a gamba; and if he 
closed his voluntary with a chord of the tonic major seventh instead of 
the simple triad we should consider it a very poor consolation to be told 
that he was playing on a flute and not asalcional. Surely then the 
musical effect of a combination of notes which is in the psychic sense 
discordant, and which requires therefore special treatment in composition, 
is not due to the physical antecedent of beats, for however much we 
may modify that physical antecedent, we are certainly not conscious of 
anything like a proportionate modification of psychical effect. That 
antecedent, therefore, is not a causative or explanatory one. 

(5.) Once more: if beats furnish the measure of our enjoyment, then 
we ought to find precisely the same pleasure in the first of the three 
intervals just now given—viz., the 512-vibration C and its adjacent B 
natural—that we do in the interval of a major third between tenor C 
and the E natural above it; for this interval pulsates at exactly the 
same rate, and gives us thirty-two beats to the second, which according 
to the theory is the maximum degree of dissonance. It might perhaps 
be urged that in this case as the two intervals are not of the same class 
we ought to allow for the derivative beats; but surely no one would 
venture to contend that the substitution of simple for compound tones 
would alter our decided preference for major thirds over minor seconds, 
and the combination tones in the case are beyond perceptible beating 
distance, and do not therefore enter into the problem. 

The physicist, however, has a ready answer to this portion of the 
argument. Dissonance, he will say, is not due to the presence of beats 
in all cases, but only to their presence in the case of certain sounds, 
which, from being near in pitch, cause sympathetic vibrations in fibres 
or arches of the ear near to each other; and the interval of a third 
exceeds the limits of auricular sympathy. The problem when thus 
stated presents us with physiological as well as physical conditions. But 
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in the opinion of our best physiologists the view maintained a few years 
ago that our sense of pitch resides in this portion of the ear has since been 
proved to be untenable. Physiology has at present no light whatever to 
throw on the operations of musical sensibility. The intermittent 
character of the sound is, or can be made to be, as obvious to an 
unmusical as to a musical person; if then the musical person has a 
distinct preference for the major third over the minor second, whilst the 
unmusical person is incapable of any such feeling, we are again reduced 
to the conclusion that the question is a psychical one, and that it is out 
of the reach of physics and physiology to explain it. 

(6.) Lastly : Beats being a physical phenomenon operating according 
to constant law, it is possible to arrange all the chords and intervals in 
musical use in an exact order of numerical merit according to the degrees 
of physical dissonance, primary and derivative, produced by them. Such 
tables may be found in most books treating of the subject ; it will be 
sufficent to refer to Mr. Sedley Taylor’s book, “Sound and Music” 
(Chapter viii.), and Dr. Pole’s “Philosophy of Music” (Chapter xviii.) 
Lists of successful candidates in an examination are sometimes arranged 
in order of merit, sometimes in alphabetical order: and if in any given 
case it so happened that these two orders coincided, and that the order 
Brown, Green, Jones, Robinson, Smith, Thompson, Walker, for instance, 
though alphabetical, happened really to be their order of merit, no one, 
unless he had some special information to guide him, would suppose this 
to be the case; we should all be prepared to affirm that the “cause,” 
so to speak, of the order was alphabetical. But supposing there had 
been a printer’s error, and an amended list were subsequently published, 
the transposition of a single name only, such as Smith before Robinson, 
or Thompson before Smith, would be sufficient to convince us that we 
had been wrong in our previous surmise, and that the “cause” of the 
order was the merit of the candidates, or at any rate something other 
than the initial letters of their names. A breakdown on one single 
point only is sufficient to stamp the whole theory asadelusion. Approxi- 
mations of correspondence are of no logical value whatever in such 
matters. It may be true, for instance, that out of the seven different 
notes contained in our diatonic scale, five are Harmonics; but in 
our supposed examination list six names out of seven come in alpha- 
betical order. We have in both cases a coincidence merely, not a cause. 
Just so with these lists of musical chords. If the list furnished us by 
the laws of physical consonance does not coincide in every single point 
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with the order of psychic preference, then it is impossible to establish 
any causative connection between them. But the two lists differ, as we 
all know, very widely indeed from each other; and on this point I 
cannot do better than refer you to Mr. Sedley Taylor’s invaluable book, 
“Sound and Music” (pp. 216, 217, 1883 ed.). He sums up the com- 
parison thus :—‘ Unquestionably, the ear’s order of merit is not the 
mechanical order.” This being so, there is nothing to be gained by 
mincing matters; we should deal with plain facts in plain language. 
If psychical music has its basis in physical, then these orders ought to 
correspond ; but as it is admitted on all hands that they do not corre- 
spond, then the basis of psychical music must be sought elsewhere. The 
laws of physical difference, beautiful and instructive and practically 
useful as they undoubtedly are, do not furnish us with any clue to the 
laws of psychic preference, and the sooner the descriptive classifications 
of intervals based on them are expunged from the text books of musical 
theory, the better for musical education. 

No doubt psychic music contains chords which, as the phrase goes, 
demand resolution; but this is not because they are in themselves less 
agreeable in point of sonority than so-called concords. Some may be so, 
but others certainly are not. The chord of the diminished seventh, for 
instance, for all its physical dissonance, is in itself far more pleasant and 
satisfying to the musical soul whilst it lasts than the physically immacu- 
late combination of a note and its fifth. The former is stated to be just 
140 times more impure and dissonant than the latter, yet in itself it is 
perhaps 140 times as interesting andagreeable. The psychic distinction 
between chords is not between concords and discords, consonances and 
dissonances, but between dependent and independent, complete and 
incomplete, gamic and agamic chords—chords, that is, which in their 
walk through musical life require a helpmeet to accompany them, and 
those which can wander at their will alone and unassisted ; and that our 
sense of their completeness or incompleteness, their single or their 
married character has nothing whatever to do with physical consonance 
and dissonance is placed beyond all question by the following considera- 
tion, If in any place there is need of an absolute, complete, and inde- 
pendent chord, it is at the final close of a musical work. Now if our 
sense of such completeness depends upon physical consonance, then 
that combination of notes which presents the highest degree of 
consonance must be the most complete and therefore the most satis- 
factory to finish with. But the usual final chord, the tonic triad in its 
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first position, is not this. The order of consonant merit as worked out 
by mathematical calculation is as follows (see Dr. Pole’s “ Philosophy of 
Music,” Chapters xvii. and xviii.) ; the figures given representing the 
relative degrees of dissonance and impurity in each case. The unison 
and octave are omitted from the list as being absolutely pure, and we 
start with the fifth, giving it credit for absolute purity, though this is, 
strictly speaking, more than its due. Counting then the fifth as zero, 
the fourth comes next with two degrees of impurity, the major sixth 
with three, and the major third with eight. Now if we were obliged to end 
a piece of music with a binary combination other than the octave, we 
should certainly choose the major third for the purpose, although it is 
by many degrees the most impure of the lot. Neither does a considera- 
tion of the complete triad lead to any other result. A similarly con- 
structed table gives us 28 as the degree of impurity of the 5-3 or triad 
in its first position, 42 as that of the 6-3 or first inversion; whilst the 
6-4 or second inversion has only 13 degrees of impurity ; in other words, 
is more than twice as pure as the 5-3. Whenever musical composers, 
then, prefer to terminate their compositions with a fifth or a fourth 
instead of a third, if in two parts, or if in more than two with a chord 
of the 6-4 rather than a 5-3, and can find a musical public willing to 
acquiesce in such closes, it will then be time enough to think that our 
sense of the completeness or incompleteness of chords, of their depen- 
dence or independence, and of their need of what we call preparation or 
resolution, is due to their physical consonance or dissonance. 

Such are some, though by no means all, of the considerations that 
seem to render it impossible to accept any physical theories as forming 
the basis of music, or as affording us any clue to the principles on which 
the Palace of Musical Art has been built up and constructed. Time 
will not permit us to enter now upon the question as to what those 
principles are, and what has been the method of their operation. We 
must be content for the present with the purely negative result, that 
music is not the mechanical outcome of the blind forces of nature, but 
is due to the unfettered and spontaneous exercise of the musical faculty ;— 
it is entirely the work of that inspiration, intuition, imagination, instinct, 
or whatever term we like to bestow upon that gift of which so-called 
musical natures are the happy and fortunate possessors. That faculty 
operates of course through a physical medium, for sound is physical, 
and without sound no music can be outwardly expressed however it may 
be inwardly imagined ; but its operations are no more directed or con- 
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trolled by that medium, than the track of the fish or the ‘flight of the 
bird is directed and controlled by the water or the air through which and 
through which alone each is enabled to pursue its wonted course. What 
we term Will and Choice here reign supreme, and there is no physical neces- 
sity or control : andeventhe casesof physical correspondence are 80 rare, 80 
ambiguous, and so far from being universally accepted, as to forfeit all claim 
to be anything beyond mere fortuitous coincidences. That there is law, 
that there is order, that there is method, that there is form in our Art none 
of us here will I hope question ; the very essence of Music consists in 
these things ; but if we wish to ascertain what that order, and what 
those forms are we must look to the Art itself to teach us; we must 
study its own growth and its own methods of expansion. The question 
is an historical rather than a scientific one. It is by investigating the 
family records of that noble line of musical ancestry whose works we 
inherit, it is by tracing the circumstances under which each addition 
that they succeeded in making to the list of tonal combinations was 
first introduced that we can best hope to arrive at a clear and intelligible 
system of musical exposition. It is in this rich inheritance, in these 
stored-up and ever-increasing treasures of the musical imagination, 
rather than in physical or quasi-physical problems of so-called scientific 
‘derivation,’ that the true secrets of the art are to be discovered. 


GERARD F. COBB. 
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THE PLACE OF MUSIC IN EDUCATION.* 


T will be necessary, in the treatment of this question, to lay down 

il some general principle of what may be considered the aim of 

education as a whole. When this is done we may endeavour to 
determine the claims of music to fill a part in the sum total. 

The aim of education is to fit men and women to be useful and happy 
workers, and such usefulness and happiness depend on the complete- 
ness of their mental development. We have, then, to take a survey of the 
general aspects of mental phenomena, and to enquire under what con- 
ditions, and by what method, the mind can be trained so as to reach the 
highest development. It is necessary here to guard against an error 
into which one is in constant danger of falling, viz, that of considering 
the mind as being identical with what is, in reality, only one quality of 
it. We so frequently tend to look upon it as mere intellect that a brief 
notice must here be taken of its varied faculties. We perceive three main 
features of mental power, which we characterize as states of Knowing, 
Feeling, and Willing. 

But it must not be imagined that any mental condition may be 
adequately described as belonging, purely and entirely, to any one of these 
states. The mind of an individual may, at any moment, be strongly 
inclined in one direction; but there will ever be a complex working of 
the three influences. The use of the classification is that it keeps before 
us the three main aspects of all mental experience, which are so inter- 
woven that the neglect of one faculty involves, not only a want of balance 
of the whole, but also a dwarfing of the other two, through their lack of 
the aid of the influence which, if properly expanded, that element would 
render them. 

As an example of the interconnection of the three elements, we will 
consider a case in which an individual is said to “know” a fact. It 
may, readily, be seen that there is involved in such a condition much 
more than a mere dry, uninterested assent. If a fact is to be truly 
known it must be brought into close connection with the individual’s 
past: experience, and in this process—for which we have the term Atten- 





* The prize “English Essay” at the Owens College, Manchester, Midsummer, 1885. 
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tion—is exhibited very markedly the presence of the element of Will. 
In the same state of Knowing is involved the Feeling, or emotional 
element. A fact to be really known and appreciated by us must have a 
value as affecting our state of feeling. We can never fully realize a 
fact to which we are perfectly indifferent. 

Consider, also, a mental state which we should describe as Emotional ; 
e.g., the condition of an individual hearing of the death of a friend. 
The main feature here is the feeling of pain which the individual 
experiences, and that is so prominent as almost to make it appear the 
only element. But, when we consider the matter, we find that the 
individual must be in a state in which intellectual processes are working. 
He must be thinking—establishing relations. Then there must be an 
active suggestion of ideas, and the volitional element will be present, 
though in very shadowy form. The individual will strive to find some 
means of consolation, will seek for some evidence of the falsity of the 
news. No one of these elements, then, ever exists independently of the 
others. Every state of mind is complex; and the variety of colouring 
results from the combination, in various proportions, of these elements. 

Now it is impossible to give any exact rule of the proportion in which 
these three aspects of the mind should be cultivated. Anything like a 
numerical statement is, from the nature of the case, impossible. The 
chief guide which we have as to the importance of each one we find in 
the consideration of cases of which we have experience. On the one 
hand, we find individuals whose education has consisted in the undue 
development of the intellectual side of the mind, only just so much of 
the emotional element being active as is necessarily involved in a process 
mainly intellectual. And, on the other hand, we notice individuals in 
whose education the emotional side is too prominent. A perfect system 
of education must be one in which the three elements of Knowing, 
Feeling, and Willing are all fairly recognized, and developed in due pro- 
portion and balance. To establish a fixed course of study so as to bring 
the mind to the highest possible culture as a whole, it would be necessary 
to determine what studies respectively are suited to the development of 
the three main elements of it—Knowing, Feeling, and Willing. And 
here we must not expect to find definite boundaries. 

The popular distinction between Science and Art represents a differ- 
ence in the material of education corresponding fairly well to the 
difference between the two aspects of a mental temperament—the 
intellectual and the emotional. Science is pre-eminently the training of 
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the intellect. Its object is to arrange and classify the material falling 
under its scope, so that it may be intelligently apprehended and thoroughly 
analyzed. It is the object of Art to present material which will affect 
the feelings, which will excite the emotional side, the sympathies and 
aspirations of our nature. Its foundation is not so much a series of known 
facts as of feelings experienced. We cannot, however, lay down definite 
limits, and say, here we have Science, and there we have Art. Every 
Science has one particular aspect in which it verges into the domain of Art ; 
and Art, when viewed in one light, becomes undistinguishable from Science. 
The study of Classics (inasmuch as it comprehends the acquirement of 
the knowledge of words, of the rules by which words are combined into 
sentences, and the appreciation of nice shades of meaning) has an almost 
entirely intellectual value. On the other hand, the study, inasmuch as 
it introduces the student to the expression, by beautiful forms, of noble 
thoughts, is, in a very high degree, a training of the emotional side of 
our nature. Thus it is that the classics have occupied, and continue 
to fill, so important a place in education. They supply a training of a 
very high order, at the same time for the two contrasted sides of our 
nature, 

The volitional element—though of course involved in any study 
which demands concentration of thought and continued attention—is 
developed to the greatest extent under the influence of religion, which 
directs for us our course of action. Even in the branches of study 
in which there is to be found the least emotional influence there is 
always present to the individual student more or less of intellectual 
delight in the acquisition of knowledge. 

Whatever, then, may be the matter dealt with by an individual, 
it must have a threefold aspect. The apprehension of it implies that 
there are involved simultaneously the elements of Cognition, Feeling, 
Will. It is a distinction of proportion in which three elements exist, 
rather than a distinction of kind, that constitutes the difference between 
one study and another. The distinction is, however, on that account 
none the less worthy of attention. 

Music clearly possesses the twofold character which was noticed in 
classical study. It has an intellectual, as well as an emotional, value. 
Inasmuch as it involves the knowledge of a systematic set of rules, and 
of certain physical laws, it is an intellectual study. In that it endeavours 
to pourtray states of the mind it is emotional in its character. A 
composer must follow the rules which have been laid down by his prede- 
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cessors: but music composed with no other object than conformity to 
such rules would be valueless. To have real worth it must represent 
something ; it must be the outpouring of some state of feeling which the 
composer experiences. In the different forms of musical composition 
there may be noted a variety of arrangement in the intellectual and 
emotional elements present. Take, for example, the different impressions 
produced on an individual listening to a complicated Fugue, or to a 
Sonata. The pleasure, in the former case, will be found to include, to a 
much greater extent than in the other, an intellectual exercise ; and the 
reason for this is to be found in the fact that the laws of construction 
are so restrictive as to leave comparatively little to the spontaneousness 
of the composer’s utterance. In the latter there is room for the expression 
of the feelings: and in its power of expressing the feelings the chief 
value of music lies. 

It may not be out of place, here, to consider the history of the 
development of music; for we may trace therein the cravings within 
the breasts of men to find utterance of their feelings. This desire to 
express the emotions of the human heart—its gladness, its joys, and its 
sorrows—is beautifully expressed in George Eliot’s “‘ Legend of Jubal.” 


“‘ But Jubal had a frame 
Fashioned to finer senses, which became 
A yearning for some hidden sou! of things, 
Some outward touch complete on inner springs 
That, vaguely moving, bred a lonely pain, 
A want that did but stronger grow with gain 
Of all good else, as spirits might be sad 
For lack of speech to tell us they are glad.” 


Just as the study of the development of language from its early forms 
presents to us the stages through which human beings had to pass 
before they could establish a set of symbols adequate to the conveyance 
of thoughts from one mind to another, just so, in the study of the 
formation of music, we have to notice the repeated efforts by which was 
gained the power of complete expression of the feelings. As, in the case 
of language, the first attempts resulted in the formation of a number of 
symbolic sounds, so extremely vague that a great amount of gesture was 
needed to express even a simple thought, so, also, music at first consisted 
of little beyond crude attempts to represent the natural variations of 
pitch of the human voice in speaking. Affirmative and interrogative 
sentences were noted as involving quite distinct cadences. Again, in 
speech—especially in passionate speech—there is to be noted not 
only a more defined difference in the pitch of the voice but, also, a 
relationship of time. This character of time combined with variation in 
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pitch may be termed “Rhythm.” In recitative we have a principle of the 
earliest form of music. Doubtless, in its infant life, music was vocal ; 
but there seems to have been a continued struggle for more com- 
plete expression than could be offered by the voice simply ; hence 
the discovery of instruments which could imitate the inflections 
which had, previously, only found vocal utterance. But the power 
of music to express exactness of feeling has been denied. A piece 
of music, it is said, suggests one picture to one individual and a totally 
different picture to another. How is this consistent with the fact that 
the strains sound alike to both? The answer to this question will be 
made easy if we remember that the feelings play the all-important 
part in the suggestion; and that feelings of a quite similar nature 
will suggest pictures of different character, seeing that the past 
experience of any two individuals is never the same. Here, I think, 
we may notice that marked difference between music and the other arts 
which enables sound to pourtray the emotions with the greater purity. 
In sculpture, in painting, in poetry, the mind is directed with regard 
as to what shall be the matter of thought. In music there are no 
fetters of this kind. Imagination is free to roam through a whole world 
of fairyland. Nay! music has, over some men, a power exceeding that 
of all other influences; a force of expression transcending all other 
language, or mode of conveyance. 

In Mr. Browning’s “Abt Vogler” are several passages which describe 
the power of music very vividly. 


“And the emulous heaven yearned down, made effort to reach the earth, 
As the earth had done her best, in my passion, to scale the sky : 
Novel splendours burst forth, grew familiar and dwelt with mine, 
Not a point nor peak but found and fixed its wandering star ; 
Meteor-moons, balls of blaze : and they did not pale nor pine, 
For earth had attained to heaven, and there was no more near nor far.” 
Again, 
“But here is the finger of God, a flash of the Will that can, 
Existent behind all laws, that made them and, lo, they are ! 
And I know not if, save in this, such gift be allowed to man, 
That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound, but a star.” 
And again, 
“ All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good, shall exist ; 
Not its semblance, but itself ; no beauty, nor good, nor power 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the melodist 
When eternity affirms the conception of an hour.” 


There is a tendency, nowadays, to mistrust all that cannot be deter- 
mined by the reason ; but, when we perceive how imperfect is the very 
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knowledge which we so obtain, and how we are soon brought face to 
face with insuperable difficulties in considering the ultimate laws on 
which our thinking rests, we should be less inclined to give to reason its 
isolated position as a means of attaining to Truth. May not Truth be 
given to us in other and higher ways? Is the only Truth for us that 
which is arrived at by the Reason? There appears to be Truth of as 
great importance given to us in a quite different way. Our highest 
ideas of God, our loftiest aspirations, noblest conceptions, cannot be 
adequately explained by referring to reason merely. They are given to 
us through another channel—through the emotions. 

In music we tend to lose all thoughts of self-interest. Art is 
essentially unselfish ; in the study of it we are brought into the presence 
of Beauty in its purity, or at least in such purity as it is ever given to 
man to behold. The more the mind has abstracted from it its ideas of 
personality the higher is its realization of Art. In music there is— 
though in perhaps less force than in other arts—that which clogs these 
sublime conceptions. Perfection of performance even is unattainable. The 
sounds produced are tainted with the coarseness of all earthly products. 
Only those who are artists in the highest sense ever enjoy music free 
from this defect. There are such who can enjoy communion with the 
highest forms of Beauty, released from that which drags the thoughts 
down to earth. The artist can never represent to another the full sub- 
limity of his conception. It must, in its fulness and purity, remain for 
him alone. The earnest student of music, however, learns more and 
more to realize what the ideal of the composer is, though he has only 
the imperfect symbolization to guide him. 

Music, then, possesses the greatest value as an emotional training of 
the mind. It is capable of expressing noble thoughts without any par- 
ticular imagery, and, consequently, in greater purity and universality. 

But it may be thought that in the ordinary course of education, 
such as is pursued in our public schools and colleges, enough attention 
is already given to the emotional side. It may be thought that what 
emotional influence is gained in the study of classics is quite sufficient, 
and that any further development of that side of our nature would be 
more than its importance merits. Some may say that, after all, it is the 
intellect on which will depend the future usefulness of a student. 

Tt is useless to argue on such a question in the abstract. All that 
we can do is to notice what are the characteristic differences in the total 
state of mental development between those individuals who have come 
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under the influence of Music and those who have not. Now, there may 
be noticed among students of Art a vigour, a freshness, width of 
sympathy and kindliness of feeling, not to be found to the same extent 
in those whose education has consisted in mainly intellectual develop- 
ment. 

It is the case, almost universally under the present system of 
education, that students at a college live in a totally abnormal state of 
excitement. Of course, it is natural that each pupil should strive to 
quicken his intellect to as great an extent as possible, inasmuch as it is 
upon that kind of culture that the world sets so much store. But does 
he, under the present system, really make the most of his time? Taking 
the wider view of usefulness (including in it not mere soundness of judg- 
ment, but also the ability to enter into the feelings of others, and the 
power of responding to the joys and sorrows of others), does a student 
who follows the ordinary course of study, really train his mind to the best 
possible advantage? He devotes every available moment to one-sided 
studies, and is continually placing before himself now this examination, 
now that, as supplying a motive for his work, and as being the end to 
which everything else in his nature must be subservient. Does there 
not spring up in him a selfishness—an inability to enter into sympathy 
with the feelings and interests of others? Is there not bred thereby a 
dryness, a barrenness, and a narrow-mindedness most hurtful and 
dwarfing to his nature? Are there not to be seen, now and then, by 
contrast, students who bring life and light to every one they meet—who 
are always in the same life-inspiring mood, always earnest and sympa- 
thetic with whatever is noble and good, who can, and do, go out of 
themselves and enter into the desires, the delights, and the cares of their 
fellows? Education of a narrowly intellectual nature, the ordinary food 
offered to students (or, in many cases, forced upon them) cannot be very 
favourable to the development of such qualities. 

Now, Art (and, prominent among its branches, would I place Music) 
may be claimed as a corrective of such narrowness and selfishness, as a 
means of widening the interests and of making men feel that they are 
surrounded by other beings, who have the same pleasures and pains as 
themselves. 

It may be allowable to quote a speech which Mr. Shorthouse has put 
into the mouth of John Inglesant. “ ‘It seems to me,’ said Inglesant, 
‘that the explanation of the power of music upon the mind is, that 
many things are elements which are not reckoned so, and Sound is one 
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of them. As the air and fire are said to be peopled by fairy inhabitants, 
as the spiritual man lives in the element of faith, so I believe that there 
are creatures which live in sound. Every lovely fancy, every moment 
of delight, every thought and thrill of pleasure which music calls forth, 
or which, already existing, is beautified and hallowed by music, does not 
die. Such as these become fairy existences, spiritual creatures, shadowy 
but real, and of an inexpressibly delicate grace and beauty, which live in 
melody, and float and throng before the sense whenever the harmony 
that gave and maintains their life exists again in sound. They are 
children of the earth, and yet above it; they recall the human needs 
and hopes from which they sprang. They have shadowy sex and rank 
and diversity of bearing, as of the different actors’ parts that fill the stage 
of life. Poverty and want are there, but, as in an allegory or morality, 
purified and released from suffering. The pleasures and delights of past 
ages live again in sound, the sorrows and disappointments of other days 
and of other men mingle with our own, and soften and subdue our 
hearts. Apollo and Orpheus tamed the savage beasts ; music will soften 
our rugged nature, and kindle in us a love of our kind and a tolerance 
of the petty failings and the shortcomings of men.’” 

How is music to be introduced into education? it may be asked. Is 
not sufficient already demanded of students? The answer to this 
question is that music must not be added as an element in education. 
It must take the place of something. Part of the time spent in in- 
tellectual studies must be given up. It does not follow that even those 
intellectual studies will suffer thereby ; for there is a quality, as well as 
a quantity, of work. The employment of the mind too long in one 
direction produces a weariness, and a consequent loss of power of attention. 
An alternation, then, may serve to remove this weariness and to make 
work more fruitful. 

For elementary examinations, such as the first examination required 
for a degree, it should be at least optional for a candidate to choose, as 
one of his subjects, some branch ofart. It could be no objection to such an 
arrangement that a student would then be studying what would be of 
no practical use to him in the future; for, under the present system, 
students have to learn subjects in which they have no interest, simply 
because they are required by the regulations. The student who wishes 
to follow classics must learn wearisome chemical formule ; and the would- 
be chemist must puzzle his brains over the dry bones of Latin and 
Greek grammar. The value, however, of a view of things from more 
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than one point must not be underrated. The wider the range of ex- 
perience an individual has to draw from the more likely are even his 
special duties to come to a successful issue. The greater the number 
of the different springs of intellectual activity which are brought into 
play the better ; but, while so much attention is given to the training 
of the intellect, it is a mistake to ignore studies which have a specially 
emotional value. 

Music then, I think, ought to be allowed a place in elementary 
examinations, even though its introduction may necessitate the ex- 
pulsion of some one of the other branches of study. 

Elementary examinations have been mentioned in particular, not 
because it is thought that music need be restricted to them, but because 
a feeling for music, if it is to be cultivated at all, must be developed 
while the student is yet young. When it has once taken firm root it 
will not die out. 

A complete education is one in which the mind is nourished in its 
three aspects—Knowing, Feeling, Willing. A system which cultivates 
any one of these sides, to the neglect of the others, is faulty and defec- 
tive. The ordinary mode of education lays too much stress on mere 
intellectual accomplishments. It is for music to correct this, and te 
supply material for the expansion of the emotional side of our nature. 


ARTHUR WATSON. 

















MUSICAL MISREPRESENTATION. 
I, 


O begin in orthodox fashion let us have a definition. 

Ay What do I mean by Musical Misrepresentation? I mean the 

neglect or perversion in any measure of a musical composer’s 
intentions. Unfortunately these intentions cannot always be known to an 
absolute degree of certainty, but we can at least be sufficiently sure for all 
practical purposes of what the composer did not intend. Thus we can 
feel no doubt as to how Mendelssohn would have liked to hear one of his 
String Quartets played by all the Strings of the Crystal Palace Band, 
what Mozart would have thought of Sir Michael Costa’s extra Trombone 
parts to “ Figaro,” or what Beethoven would have done had he heard, 
as I once did, the last movement of his Choral Symphony performed 
without a choir! These, however, are extreme cases, but there is much 
musical misrepresentation of a less flagrant kind coming daily before 
our eyes—or rather our ears, and serving as matter for comment 
wherewith to pad up newspaper notices. 

It is obviously impossible for the most rigid purist in art to draw a 
hard and fast line and declare that every musical work shall be given as 
the composer intended and in no other way, for the composer himself 
has often been so exacting as to defeat this desire. Whether by 
unreasonable length, as in the case of most operas and oratorios, or by 
unusual demands on executive resources, as with Berlioz, or what not, 
he must know that his work will often be performed under circumstances 
which will reduce it to a mere ghost of its real self. And he is a great 
composer whose music will still be beautiful under the most cruel 
maltreatment. I have heard a Haydn Symphony sound well under the 
hands of an orchestra of amateurs, I have heard an engine-driver play 
“ Home, sweet Home” on the whistle of his locomotive, and not even 
the most wooden-fingered school-girl can rob the “Sonata Pathétique” of 
its beauty. But let us see how far it is possible to keep free from 
reproach in the matter of musical performance. Let us begin with the 
highest works only. It has recently been proved quite possible to 
perform the original Trumpet parts of Bach, though indeed there never 


need have been any question about the matter. But to perform the 
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Bach Motets and other church compositions ‘the mere notes are not to 
be alone considered. Did Bach ever contemplate his intricate polyphony 
being performed by a choir of over a hundred voices? Certainly not, 
and if a performance of any one could once be given on a properly 
moderate scale—say a choir of 50 picked voices and an orchestra of 40 
players—the hearers would be surprised at the result. I have nothing to 
say with regard to Handel on this point, for he wrote for greater 
numbers than he could hope to get, so that the Crystal Palace Handel 
Festival is really the only adequate performance of “Israel in Egypt” 
that we ever have. But I firmly believe that the Haydn and Mozart 
Symphonies—aye, and even the Beethoven to some extent, suffer from a 
too great proportion of strings in the modern orchestra, so that it takes 
a conductor of unusual abilities to get many points properly balanced. 
But do we ever perform a work more than 50 years old as the composer 
intended it? Letting alone our overgrown orchestra, look at our over- 
grown piano—an instrument on which to play a harpsichord composition 
of Bach or Scarlatti, or even Mozart, is like performing one of Reicha’s 
quintets on trombones! On the other hand, how often are modern works 
which demand enormous resources executed by quite inadequate means ! 
Not to speak of the well-meant, but feeble, attempts at the Crystal Palace 
to realize some of Berlioz’s most gigantic conceptions, let me point 
to the orchestral performances at theatres and other places of 
entertainment both in the metropolis and the provinces. Who has 
not heard an Auber Overture played at a theatre by a band of 
seven? Who has not heard, on a “Classical Night” at a Promenade 
Concert, the big drum fill up, or attempt to fill up, the holes left in the 
symphonies owing to the absence (from motives of economy) of most of 
the tenor instruments? The orchestras at our Winter Gardens and such 
places are, indeed, perfect caricatures. They are practically military 
bands, with a few stringed instruments, and they attempt to play 
orchestral music. Here, indeed, is a hotbed of musical misrepresenta- 
tion, for nothing produces its legitimate effect. You will hear the horn 
parts played by the cornets, and the bassoon parts played—will it be 
believed {—by the euphonium. The flautist insists upon playing every- 
thing on the piccolo, and the drummer, often unable to play from notes, 
positively extemporizes his part! These are only a few of the wonders 
of an English provincial band ; I shall have occasion to relate some more 
presently. 

It has probably not occurred to many people that a pianoforte 
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arrangement of an orchestral work is an example of musical misrepre- 
sentation. Yet it certainly is, for it conveys no more of the original 
than a line engraving does of a painting. In modern music especially, 
where so much of the effect depends upon the instrumentation, a piano- 
forte score, however well arranged, gives but a faint idea of the original. 
Gounod’s “‘ Redemption,” Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Rose of Sharon,” and the whole 
of Wagner’s lyric dramas, are all strong cases in point. Of course no 
one would wish to do without pianoforte scores ; but to so many people 
the pianoforte is the universal interpreter of music, and it is needful to 
remind these that that most perfect of instruments has its limits, in 
spite of the boasts of Franz Liszt. From the arrangement of a vocal 
and orchestral work for voice and piano to the arrangement of the same 
for piano alone is but a step, but here we get a truly horrible misrepre- 
sentation. It is bad enough to resign oneself to playing trombone, 
triangle, and violin music all on one instrument ; but when we add the 
voice parts the original work disappears, and nothing but “the tune” 
remains ; so, whether we play this on the pianoforte, harmonium, 
barrel-organ, or penny whistle, it is equally an artistic atrocity. Yet 
even here distinctions must be allowed. Liszt’s arrangement of the 
Beethoven Symphonies for Piano solo is such an exquisite and faithful 
photograph of the original, is distinguished by such reverence for the 
original, such ingenuity of adaptation, that it must rank as a noble 
artistic production. But that Schumann, with his high esthetic instincts, 
should ever have perpetrated such a piece of folly and bad taste as to 
adapt Paganini’s Violin Studies for the Piano is one of those things that 
pass comprehension, and the offence is only palliated by the comparative 
unimportance of the work in question. 

Accepting, as we do, the fact that in order to acquaint the world at 
large with orchestral works, it is necessary to give a pianoforte trans- 
lation of them, this does not excuse the wanton transcription of every- 
thing written for one instrument into the language of another. Yet are 
there not editions of complete operas “ arranged” for cornet, violin, or 
flute, without accompaniment? From this to the arrangement of Bach’s 
forty-eight Preludes and Fugues for the big drum would not be a wide 
step. 

On the other hand, if it be conceded that for practical requirements 
the reduction of the great works to the compass of a single instrument 
is legitimate, surely the reverse proceeding is also defensible. Yet what 
a terrible outcry has been raised over certain adaptations of pianoforte 
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music for the orchestra! We may rob a composition of all its beauties, 
torture it on the piano, and murder it on a barrel-organ ; but we may 
not adorn it with an orchestral accompaniment, glorify it with the 
resources of instrumentation, or add a melody in counterpoint to enhance 
the beauty of the original. This seems somewhat anomalous. Gounod’s 
* Ave Maria” on Bach’s “Prelude,” Liszt’s arrangement of Weber's 
* Polonaise,” and Joachim’s scoring of Schubert’s “ Duet in C ”—these, 
and a thousand similar misrepresentations, offend the critic to the very 
soul, while every day Schumann’s “ Schlummerlied” is sung as a song 
or duet ; Chopin’s “ Nocturnes” are played on the violin or cello, and per- 
formances of Cantatas and Oratorios given with piano and harmonium 
accompaniments—all without remonstrance from the purist. Here 
again there are distinctions to be drawn. The cases of beautification 
mentioned above defy the critic’s objections, for they are the outcome of 
pure artistic feeling; but there are instances, such as Klindworth’s 
re-scoring of Chopin’s F minor Concerto, Tausig’s improved version of 
Weber's “Invitation,” &c., where the arranger’s taste has been at fault, and 
where (like the people of Milan, who, on festivals, deck the outside of 
their cathedral with crimson cloth) he has only disfigured a noble work. 
After all, each case of deliberate alteration, whether consisting in 
additional accompaniments or the reverse, should be judged on its own 
merits. 

Descending a step lower in the scale of musical production what a 
mass of misrepresentation do we not find confronting us! We come to 
the Selection, the Pot-pourri, the Fantasia, and last and most terrible of 
all, the Variation. These first three names mean precisely the same 
thing, and that is the most artistically indefensible thing in existence. It 
consists in extracting from a large work all the best melodic ideas, as a 
child collects all the plums from its share of pudding, and putting these 
in one savoury spoonful before the vulgar public, too impatient and too 
dull of palate to take its musical food in any save the smallest and 
strongest of doses. A Selection gives you as little idea of a musical work 
as half a dozen quotations do of a poem or drama; shorn of their context 
the very melodies lose half their beauty and all of their meaning, while 
from the undue prominence given to a few portions the remainder 
appears, when one hears the whole work, unnaturally weak by contrast. 
It is curious that Wagner, who of all men had the most violent antipathy 
to this kind of musical misrepresentation, has suffered most severely 
from it and by his own fault. He wrote works of such homogeneity that 
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it was next to impossible to extract samples or make selections from 
them. Whole scenes or movements might be taken separately—well and 
good, but a pot-pourri on themes from “ Tristan ” or the ‘‘ Nibelungen ” 
was surely impossible. Alas! who shall set bounds to the ingenuity of 
the arranger? The publishers’ catalogues contain already an appalling 
list of such derangements and fresh ones appear continually. Not only 
this but a selection of the very worst and most inartistic type is 
frequently played with enormous success at that abode of musical 
chastity the Richter Concerts. And we are actually told that Wagner 
himself suggested this very pot-pourri! If it be true it is alas! not the 
only instance in which that great man’s practice differed from his 
precepts, but it is hard to hear such a jumble of various bits from a 
great work applauded to the echo by a refined audience. The Siegfried 
Idyll is not at all a corresponding instance. I have always thought 
that Wagner considered the principal themes in that work to have been 
wasted in the opera, where they appear but for a moment, and so 
resolved to treat them elsewhere with the fullness which they deserved. 
But all Wagner’s music suffers peculiarly from being misrepresented 
in selections for the reason that it must then be regarded as abstract 
instead of illustrative music. Only the other day I saw a notice of the 
Prelude to Act III. of the Meistersinger in which an eminent critic 
deplored that Wagner did not more often “ abandon his theories ” and 
write spontaneous music like this, whereas the great beauty of the piece 
in question arises from its being a mosaic of the various themes of Hans 
Sachs. 

In the Fantasia and Pot-pourri we usually have a piece of music with 
two conflicting aims; one is to give a sample of “ gems from the great 
masters,” and the other to give an equally false sample of the executant’s 
abilities. Specimens of this class formed until recently the great bulk 
of our English pianoforte literature, but happily their popularity is 
waning somewhat. Perhaps the very worst instance on record is a 
drawing-room piece, once largely sold, entitled “Oberon,” by a well- 
known arranger. This precious effusion begins with the introduction to 
the Freischiitz Overture, then comes the mermaid’s song, from Oberon, 
decorated with meaningless arpeggios, and a maltreatment of the march 
from Weber’s Concertstiick forms an appropriate conclusion. The most 
unendurable feature in this enormous and generally accepted class of 
drawing-room music is the reckless way in which themes of every kind 
and by every composer are bedaubed with the same kind of sprawling 
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flourishes and arpeggios which are supposed to be brilliant and easy, but 
are really neither the one nor the other. The fashion for this sort of 
thing is happily changing as regards pianoforte music, but violinists 
still, for lack of more capable writers, keep to the Fantasia and the 
Variation. The Variation! That is perhaps the very lowest depth. 
The Variation of Beethoven and other great composers even is some- 
what antipathetic to modern notions, but the variation of the drawing- 
room composer—the executant’s variation, is a thing before which 
reprobation halts and gasps for breath. Nothing is sacred from it, it 
treats all music, high and low with the same gaudy vulgarity and 
flippant disrespect. The only excuse that can be made for Chopin’s 
terrible Variations on “La ci darem”—a composition greatly admired 
by Schumann !—is that it was an early work and a pot-boiler ; but this 
is comparatively a high-class affair. The Violin variations on some 
well known melody, those ghastly enormities of De Beriot and a host of 
others, with the shake-variation, the pizzicato variation, the rocking 
arpeggio, the double-stop, the variation in harmonics and all the rest of 
the conventional “ show-off”—these, though seldom heard at quite first- 
class London concerts in the present day, are still accepted by the public 
at large with the same rapture as they were fifty years ago. 

I called the variation the lowest depth of musical misrepresentation, 
but we have yet a step to descend. What about the operatic quadrilles 
and other dance music constructed from serious works? Owing to the 
great demand for such music, it is always considered a matter of course 
that every successful new work shall have its best melodies converted 
by main force into polkas, waltzes, and the like; and if the composer 
is not naturally addicted to dance rhythms, why so much the worse for 
him. The “ Freischiitz” and “ Faust” quadrilles are terrible memories 
of my youth, which to this day give me goose-flesh to recall. These 
are some of the artistically indefensible distortions upon which the 
outside world looks complacently, and against which it would be vain 
indeed for any musical Don Quixote to wield the ink-tipped lance, but 
they are by no means all. On an early occasion I hope to return to 
this subject and consider it yet more exhaustively. The voice of lamen- 
tation is wearisome when heard for too long together. 


F, CORDER. 
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NORTH-WESTERN SECTION. 


* Saturday afternoon, June 6th, a very large meeting of the 
members of this branch of the Association was held in 


Manchester. 


The Chairman—Mr. Carl Heinecke—sp»ke feelingly of the late Sir 
Julius Benedict, of his services to music, his intimate connection with 
the district ; his last visit to Manchester, and the interesting reminiscences 
of his career which he then gave. Upon the motion of the Chairman 
(seconded by Dr. Allison) it was unanimously ruled that an expression of 
the warm sympathy of the meeting should be conveyed to Lady Benedict. 

Mr. John Marsden gave a paper on “ Sight-reading” ; quoting largely 
from numerous important works on the subject, and describing the 
various theories concerning the best way of attaining quickness in 
deciphering and interpreting music. Expressing his opinion that the 
Society is wisely endeavouring to foster a true and genuine musicianship 
throughout the country, he won the approbation of the members present 
by the breadth and liberality of his views. After a general discussion, 
it was held that so important a subject deserved further consideration, 
and should be re-introduced at as early a date as the arrangements of 


the Council may permit. 
E 
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At St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, on Saturday, July 4th, the twenty- 
seventh meeting was held; Mr. J. M. Field being in the chair. 


The suggestions of the Central Council with regard to the final 
amendment of the rules were adopted ; and the great success of the 


recently held examinations was reported. 


Mr. C. B. Grundy very feelingly advocated the advisability of 
establishing, in immediate connection with the Society—if not as a 
prominent part of its regular organization—a fund for the aid of any 


members who might be pecuniarily unfortunate. 


The readiness of musicians to aid one another was fully recognised ; 
and various plans for facilitating the more prompt and systematic relief 
of distress were discussed. But a fear was entertained that to attempt, 
so early in the Society’s history, to establish a benevolent fund might 
involve some risk of unduly complicating the work of the Association. 
Mr. Grundy was, however, requested to develop his plan ; and to prepare 


a more detailed scheme, with adequate financial tables. 


Mr. Slater, F.C.0., and Mr. Hallett were elected to audit the accounts 
of the section before the fourth annual meeting, which will be held on 
Saturday, October 3rd, in Manchester, under the presidency of Dr. Hiles. 

JAS. DAWBER, 


Hon. Secretary. 
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NORTH MIDLAND SECTION. 


DurinG the last three months the North Midland Section of the Society 
has continued its proceedings with uninterrupted harmony and success. 
The June meeting was held on Saturday, the 20th, at Derby, in the 
Concert Room of Messrs. Chadfield and Smith’s School of Music, and 
was presided over by Mr. S. Neville Cox. The meeting was an 
important and successful one. The Council had the pleasure of electing, 
as members of the Society, the large number of professional musicians who 
wished to join the Society through being made acquainted with its aims 
and objects by means of the deputation which visited the South-west of 
England in April last. In addition to the list (which has already 
appeared in the Quarterly Review), the following were also elected 
members :—Mrs. J. Mason, Coventry; Mr. T. Troman, Mus. Bac., 
Oxon., Handsworth; Mr. Oscar Pollack, Birmingham; Mr. Walter J. 


Evans, Birmingham ; and Mr. Ferdinand Praeger, London. 


The July meeting was held at Burton-upon-Trent on Saturday, the 
20th, in St. Paul's Institute ; the use of the room being kindly obtained 
by Mr. A. B. Plant, Mus. Bac. Mr. J. T. Pye, Mus. Bac., was 
chairman, and the meeting was numerously and influentially attended. 
Mr. S. S. Stratton read a most interesting and suggestive paper 
upon “Law, Medicine, and Music.” After a witty preface, Mr. 
Stratton said that a speculative mind has many ways of considering 
these three subjects in their various bearings one upon another ; 
and their conjunction has a more real and logical basis than 
may at first appear. We may picture the rise of Law in the 
slow evolution of order from chaos, Medicine furthering that order by 
combating the destructive forces of nature; and Music crowning the 
world with the charm of beauty and the spirit of joy. Or, projecting 
our vision into the distant future, when the full powers of music shall 


have been discovered, we may find it absorbing the functions of all 
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three. He stated that music was the most striking manifestation of 
that wondrous harmony of nature which science is beginning to reveal 


to man. 


It is impossible, in the short space at disposal, to do justice to Mr. 
Stratton’s paper: but it is hoped that the subject may be continued 
and, when complete, presented in a form in which the whole of the 
members of the Society may have an opportunity of reading it. In the 
course of the discussion which followed, Mr. Ferdinand Praeger (who 
was warmly welcomed by the members) said that musicians who wrote 
works merely to please the public—works which they themselves did 
not value, but which were simply produced to “sell”—were not 
“‘artists”; they could only be considered as “shopkeepers,” obeying the 
ordinary laws of supply and demand. The true artist, on the 
contrary, writes what he feels, expressing in his music his own deepest 
and most earnest emotion. To him the art is too precious to be bought 


and sold, for it is the embodiment of his soul. 


After the general meeting the Council elected the following new 
members :—Mr. W. T. Cockrem, Nottingham ; Mr. G. R. Sinclair, Truro ; 
Miss Edith Sutcliffe, Redland, Bristol; Miss Amy Lavington, Clevedon, 
Somerset; Mr. E. H. Thorne, London; Mr. C. W. Drew, Martock, 
Somerset ; Mr. E. Purcell Cockram, Clifton, Bristol. 

A. F. SMITH, Mus. Bac., 


Hon. Secretary. 
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THE SPECIAL TRAINING OF MUSICIANS. 


'\\F the many modes by which the promoters of this Magazine hope 
O to be able to facilitate the spread of musical knowledge and to 
advance the interests of students one of the chiefly important must be 
the clearing away of those delusions which divert into aimless paths 
many who, with a true economy of time and with better guidance, 
might achieve really high results. In all other departments of learning 
an immense advance has, within the last few years, been made in 
clearness and definiteness of teaching; but in the training of young 
musicians old-fashioned methods still prevail to a truly astonishing 
extent. 

Having already pointed out the advantage even in a general training 
of, at least, a rudimentary knowledge of music, and having alluded to 
the necessarily more complete and more rigid discipline of the young 
musician, our next efforts must be directed to a strict scrutiny of some 
of the various plans in vogue which profess thoroughly to prepare the 
future teachers of our art. For, easy as it may be to introduce a very 
modest amount of musical knowledge into our ordinary school plans, 
there certainly must not be a moment wasted when, to a fairly com- 
plete general schooling, we propose to add a special culture of a subject 
requiring a life-long devotion. It is incumbent upon the interested in 
the matter, and especially is it the duty of those looked up to as 
guides, to regard with the utmost zeal for the welfare of those still 
unable to judge for themselves all questions concerning the details 
of student-life; to see that the course is plainly marked out, that 
all obstacles are cleared away, and that no precious moments are 
wasted, or devoted to trivial matters. 
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The chief hindrances to such a systematic culture of music as would 
place Englishmen again in the foremost rank of artists, certainly are not 
either an exhaustion of the old qualifications and power of the race or a 
lack of earnestness in many of our students ; but, rather, the want of such 
earnest and judicious advice, as experienced men, conscious of their own 
wasted youth, might afford ; and a resolute exposure and thrusting aside 
of all ill-judged programmes, however loudly advocated or sanctioned by 
long fashion. 

Let it be fully understood, at the very beginning of our inquiry, that 
the profession of music must not be selected as a kind of refuge for the 
destitute. Many a lad is, by friends quite ignorant of the qualifications, 
fondly supposed to have a capacity for music simply because he has no 
talent for anything else. In this way the ranks of supposed teachers of 
music are recruited, just as the clerical profession formerly was supplied 
from among the younger sons of titled families. Inability to dig, and a 
squeamish disinclination frankly and openly to beg, are unworthy, but 
very common, inducements to drift into a line of life which appears 
respectable, cleanly, and (above all) easy. But I must distinctly premise 
that a deficiency of business capacity, a lack of perseverance, a want of 
determination to conquer difficulty, a disinclination to submit to irksome 
and often uninteresting labour, will as completely bar the progress of a 
student of music as they would impede success in any pursuit whatever. 
Added to the qualifications which are necessary to prevent failure in 


any mode of engagement in the competition of life, an art student should 
possess a clearness of perception, a keenness of tact, a steadiness of 


purpose, and a power of resisting all temptation to idleness far in excess 
of the average endowment of youth. No lad who shrinks from trade, 
from office routine, or from manufacturing pursuits through fear of the 
monotony, the confinement, or the necessary submission to authori- 
tative guidance of such avocations need expect the least success as a 
musician. 

But assuming that a boy is a really likely candidate for artistic 
honour, has a clearer perception than his fellows enjoy of the beauty of 
sound, has a delicate and yet muscular vocal or digital organisation, is 
endowed with a nervous energy that gives him a self-confidence not the 
result of an obtuse thick-skinnedness but of a vivid, magnetic responsive- 
ness to, and absorption in, the principles of art, is impervious to all 
exterior coldness but sensitively alive to each inner impulse, has more- 
over the strength necessary to endure and thrive under the confinement 
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of a sedentary life, and the moral stability to preserve him amid the 
powerful temptations that will certainly surround him ; then what is to 
be done for this favourite of the gods? How is he to be directed warily 
and firmly, preserved from shipwreck of health and strength, from false 
pilotage, from fatal mischance ? 

He is too young—we will hope—to fall into a delusion so prevalent 
among the bigger lads of our larger manufacturing towns, and so hurtful 
to them and to the people around, and believing in, them. We 
must suppose that he is still on the very threshold of youth, a boy of not 
much more than twelve years of age, who has enjoyed such expansion 
of his musical faculties as has already been, in this journal, advocated 
as a part of general education preliminary to any exclusive devotion to 
one special subject. 

His parents—anxious to do the best they may for him, but having 
only vague notions of how to set about it—must decide upon a plan, 
from which no after-deviation should be requisite. They are disposed 
to place him under some kind of systematic tuition. They may, 
foolishly, imagine that any sort of guidance would serve at first, just as 
many people suppose that the worn-out, rickety, action of an old piano 
will enable a young player to acquire a good, elastic, nervous touch. 

Or they may endeavour to combine economy with what they suppose 
to be thoroughness by allowing the boy to enter a cathedral choir, As 
a mistake of this kind is very frequently made in England we will 
sp*cially examine the conditions of the life of a choir-boy. We shall 
alse come to that higher kind of chorister who is “articled” (i.c., 
apprenticed) to the organist, and who is supposed thus to be safely pro- 
vided for, so far as efficiency of oversight and earnestness of training 
may be secured. At any rate, he is placed fairly on the list of candi- 
dates for the patronage of future deans and chapters. When we have 
followed our choristers, of these two grades, through the best years of 
their early life, and have seen how far the expectations of their friends 
are justified, we shall have to inquire into the advantages of other. modes 
of training. 

With a desire to set about our work in a thoroughly practical manner, 
we will—before forming any judgment respecting the efficiency of 
cathedral training—have the personal experience of several men of 
highest capacity. I possess amplest evidence from such men; and will 
select the narratives of former choristers of fairly-representative 
cathedrals situated in widely separated parts of the country. I fear, 
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however, that we shall find a pretty uniform treatment of the tender 
lads devoted, often sacrificed, to the service of the Church. 

To those of my colleagues who have consented to relate their remem- 
brance of the tender nurture they received all interested in the welfare 
of our young musicians or in the future of English music will be much 
indebted. To none of the writers could it have been pleasant to rake 
up old memories, again to sigh over surmounted difficulties, to recall the 
anguish of keenly-felt regret. Nothing less than a sense of absolute 
duty toward their successors, and toward the great cause of our national 
art, has led them to comply with my request}that they would endeavour 
to throw such a light into many dark places as must insure a sufficient 
reform, or else suffice to save lads from the Juggernaut system which has 
destroyed the hopes and healthy ambitions of thousands. The roll-call 
of the noble army of martyrs contains many unsuspected names of 
musicians who have quietly and laboriously spent their lives in vain 
effort to remedy the evils that we shall point out. 

Most thankfully I own that I have no personal experience of a 
chorister’s life; and that my early notions concerning its quiet and 
regular charm were left undisturbed long enough to permit me to retain 
for years the love to wander about the nooks of our magnificent minsters, 
and to believe in the advantages and immunities that I fondly imagined 
belonged to lives spent in their shadow and service. Strongly convinced, 
as I now am, that the advance of art (like all other real progress) is to 
be effected amid the bustle of life, rather than amid debility and decay— 
just as the keenest love of Nature is shown by the man who, like a 
newly-emancipated schoolboy, hurriedly and eagerly escapes into the 
country for a brief holiday and refreshment, rather than by one who 
dwells among, and never really sees, the most beautiful scenery—I yet 
remember, without regret, how long the glamour remained on my eyes 
and tinted my youthful fancy. 

It might be injudicious, as well as unpleasant, to name the Cathedrals 
concerning which my colleagues respectively relate their experience. 
And, were the writers to sign their names it would be impossible to 
prevent the positive identification of the churches, concerning which, 
and, in many cases, the persons’ about whom, they write. No useful 
purpose would be served by, and much pain might result from, such a 
course. 

Still, the papers will not contravene the rule of this journal, which 
should, I think, attach to all criticism, of whatever kind. To each 
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article will be appended the initials of its author ; which will, to many 
readers, convey an absolute knowledge of the writer and of the place 
alluded to, and recall many circumstances of their boyhood. And I 
venture to assume entire responsibility, to guarantee the absolute truth 
of every fact related, and to bring forward, if need be, the amplest 
corroboration of the statements made. 

More than that—I testify that, to prevent an unnecessary disgust 
and loathing, I have counselled some of my colleagues to suppress 
certain details that would have materially heightened the colouring of 
the pictures drawn. It is not deemed necessary, or wise, to parade the 
feeling, which actuated the reply which a popular dignitary of the 
Church once made to me, after I had remarked that no consideration 
whatever would induce me to allow one of my own boys to become a 
chorister, being convinced that a good, earnest lad would be in danger 
of exerting his young voice to its serious detriment, and that a lazy, 
careless lad would only be confirmed in his idle habits and unfitted for 
an active life. Quoth the reverend Canon, “Oh! but there are plenty 
of lads.” 

And so I introduce the narrative of one of my most valued friends 
and coadjutors, a man zealous to clear the path of young aspirants from 
the traps and pitfalls which impeded and endangered his own early 
career. That he is now an eminent and respected musician is due to 
the persistence and determination with which, so soon as he recognised 
the drawbacks of his early life, he devoted himself to the serious study 
of that art, the principles of which the Church undertook to teach him 
in return for service honestly rendered. 

I beg all readers to bear in mind the supposed conditions of the 
service demanded from a chorister. He is legally entitled to such a 
liberal education as our grammar schools are supposed to afford, and 
as, in many Cathedral establishments, special schools were endowed to 
give. Instruction in music is an essential part of that general education ; 
and is, indeed, obviously requisite to the chorister’s efficient discharge 
of his duties. 

The boys of a choir are the youngest, and the helpless, members of a 
wealthy family devoted to the service of the Church, supposed to live 
in amity, in kindliness, and in anxious solicitude each for another's 
welfare. They are, by their parents, consigned in good faith to the 
care of those whose claim is that men of their order ought to have the 
supreme charge of the education of the young, and whose boast is that 
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they have been entrusted by their Divine Master with the care of 
the lambs of His flock. In the guidance, the control, of any cathedral 
there is nothing whatever to interfere with the authority, or to lessen 
the responsibility, of the Dean and Chapter. They can do what they 
please, without let or hindrance. We shall see how, with such freedom, 
they discharge the duties they so loudly claim whenever their assump- 
tion is challenged. 


HENRY HILES. 





EXPERIENCES OF A CATHEDRAL CHORISTER. 


N recalling my early experiences as a chorister I almost regret that 
I I undertook to write an account of them; but I feel, and am 
assured by those in whose judgment I have confidence, that it is an 
absolute duty to disclose the disgraceful neglect which has, almost to 
the present time, been shown by those in authority and who might have 
been expected to be practically solicitous as to the physical and mental 
condition of the young lads entirely committed to their charge, and daily 
coming under their notice. 

It has been pointed out to me that some good may be done by draw- 
ing attention to what wag in my own time, a gross scandal ; and I am 
told, on what seems to be reliable authority, that in many cathedrals 
“things are not much better now than then ;” hence, I feel bound to put 
aside my own disinclination and to “let the daylight in.” 

It is true that in seyeral collegiate establishments a great reform has 
recently been effected, and I cheerfully bear testimony to the fact that 
in the one in which I spent so many years—fourteen in all—seven as 
chorister and seven as articled pupil to the organist—there is a very 
real improvement ; that the boys are now better cared for, and that the 
precentor, at least, shows the utmost anxiety that the lads entrusted to 
him should not be allowed to “ grow up as the heathen.” 

Very heartily do I wish this gentleman might now be mentioned by 
name: still more heartily do I regret that he, or such an one, did not 
hold the office in my time ; for, to my mind, he is the sole officer of that 
church who has ever attempted todo his duty with respect to the super- 
intendence of the younger members of the choir. 

Strong as this statement may seem, it is true; for, certainly, no 
clergyman attached to * * * * cathedral ever showed the smallest possible 
interest in my moral or spiritual welfare. 

Perhaps so great a man as a Dean could not be expected to think of 
singing boys as aught but an inevitable nuisance ; excepting on the 
occasions when, having visitors or giving a dinner party, some of the 
boys were told off to attend to “make melody” for the august assembly. 
Moreover, the particular Dean who in my young days ruled * * * * cathe- 
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dral was only in residence half the year; the other half he spent at a 
country living in the south ; and I am sure the boys never regretted his 
absence. The Canons (each resident only three months) were mere 
“birds of passage ;” and it is quite possible that the three months’ resi- 
dence was a sort of penance to them ; so that they could not look very 
favourably on anything connected with the establishment, unless, indeed, 
it happened to be the stipend. There was, however, an exception ; for 
one of these dignitaries did take notice of us so far as to give us a treat 
during his term of residence ; perhaps a supper, followed by a donation 
to each lad of a threepenny-bit, or even a sixpence ; and I will do 
the very reverend gentleman the justice to acknowledge his thorough 
geniality whenever we were brought into his presence. But he did 
nothing to improve our condition, to advance our education, or to fit us for 
useful careers after we left the service of the Church. 

What shall be said of the Minor Canons, who were always “in resi- 
dence”? Poor fellows! They were so hard worked that, no doubt, they 
counted that a sufficient excuse for letting us severely alone. In the 
cathedral to which I am referring there were four Minor Canons, one of 
whom was also precentor. Two of them attended morning and after- 
noon service each day during a whole week ; while the other pair rested 
entirely from their arduous labours: so that each man had actually to 
put in at least twelve hours’ work in the fortnight, not taking any 
account of the Sundays. Could more be expected? Attendance at 
twelve services in a fortnight, each service taking nearly an hour, was 
no doubt a very trying ordeal ; and the perfect reasonableness of resting 
alternate weeks will be apparent to every one. So far as my memory 
goes the precentor had a somewhat harder time of it than the other 
three ; but then the extra salary would probably be considered as a 
sufficient set-off to the extra demands. 

The Lord Bishop was—so far as my knowledge goes—almost a 
stranger to the entire musical staff. One, and only one, instance of his 
taking any notice of the boys has been recorded. It was at the re- 
opening, after its restoration, of a little country church. The church 
was small, utterly comfortless and very damp ; the day was a bitterly 
cold one towards the end of November ; and his lordship, having been 
recently installed, probably thought it necessary to take notice of any 
little impropriety among his subordinates. Feeling very wretched, the 
choristers put on their outdoor coats under their surplices, and, no 
doubt, looked “ baggy” rather than beautiful. This attracted the atten- 
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tion of his lordship ; and he spoke to some one of lower dignity, who 
ordered the lads to take off their coats and to leave them in the vestry. 
Of course, the little fellows had to obey, and to shiver through a long 
service and a longer sermon (the poor gentleman was always very dull and 
lengthy), until they were about as miserable a group of small boys as 
could well be imagined. I have hated a surplice from that day to this, 
and always put one on with a shiver. 

It is a simple fact that, from the Bishop down to the youngest Minor 
Canon, no one took any interest in anything that concerned us. What 
our education (apart from the music) was like will appear in due course : 
but I do not hesitate to say that looking back to those school days I am 
filled with loathing and indignation, more especially now that the 
endeavour to recall and describe wasted years forces such sad truths 


home upon me, re-awaking memories the acute pain of which had been 
long dormant. 


* * * * * 


My earliest musical recollection is in connection with the perfor- 
mances of the band of the regiment stationed in the old barracks, which 
used to take place weekly in what was called the ‘‘ upper square” of the 
cathedral close. Happening, when between five and six years old, to be 
taken through this close one day when the band was playing, I was so 
greatly enamoured with the big drum as to be always bothering my 
parents to let the servant take me again ; but I was told, time after time, 
that the instrument which fascinated me would make any little boy deaf 
who went near it. Of course I quite believed this; but, desire over- 
coming fear, I wearied not of my importunity ; and at last, to my great 
delight, permission was given for me to be taken again. Many succeed- 
ing Saturday afternoons I flattened my small face against the railings 
and held on for a blissful hour, wishing (oh! how ardently) to be a 
soldier and a bandsman. It will be understood that my maid did not 
attempt to take me inside the square; but we remained among the 
“common herd” ; still, we could hear perfectly. I could even see the 
bandmaster waving his stumpy little baton ; and, altogether, those were 
very rapturous hours. 

One day, when I was vigorously beating time in humble imitation 
of the bandmaster, a venerable-looking old lady came up and spoke to 
me; and often, after that, she looked out for me; moreover, she would 
take me inside the square and quite close to the band, when my happi- 
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ness was complete. We became quite friendly ; and on a certain memor- 
able day she took me to her own house (in the close) and gave me cakes 
and a few pence for singing a little song to her. Shortly after I found 
she had called to inquire of my parents if they would like me to be a 
chorister in the cathedral, promising to speak to her friend, Dr. the 
organist, in my behalf; and a little later still, one of the ex-choristers 
was sent to try my qualifications, with the result that I was pronounced 
to be without voice or ear, 

I can easily understand this now, for the lad who was sent to examine 
me had just left the choir in the natural order of things, owing to the 
breaking of his voice; and asI had to take my notes from the queer 
sounds he made, perhaps it is not strange that I failed. (That lad, now 
a well-known composer, living in one of our large manufacturing towns, 
and I, have since had many a hearty laugh over the incident.) My 
mother, not being satisfied with this report, took me to the learned 
doctor, who at once accepted me as a “trial boy ”—as all such young new- 
comers were called—and told me to attend regularly. 

There were twelve fully-admitted chorister boys; and any number 
of outsiders were taken on, with the view to their filling vacancies as they 
occurred among the regulars, until which time they helped to form 
Sunday choirs for one or other of the parish churches which abound in 
the old city, and took occasional week-day service in the cathedral. 
When I joined there were more than twenty trial boys. It will therefore 
be seen that many of them wasted their years without ever getting ad- 
mitted into the cathedral choir; and not one of them could hope to gain 
admittance unless he showed very conspicuous ability as a singer. In 
my own case four years elapsed from the time of my joining the proba- 
tioners until I got fully appointed—and four years more utterly wasted 
it would be impossible to imagine. 





We had to attend at nine o’clock ; and, as there was no provision of 
any kind of court or playground, we larked or idled about the road in the 
immediate vicinity of our so-called “study” until we were called in: 
and a fearful nuisance we must have been to the inhabitants of the upper 
close, and to the passers-by. It did not matter very much about our 
being punctual, for there was nothing at all worth calling discipline, 
except in uncomfortable spasms, when the number of boys coming late 
happened to be so great that the matter had to be reported to the doctor; 
and then many of us received admonitions (which we called “ custards”) 
in the shape of strokes across the palm of the hand from a stout cane. 
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After assembling we were divided, the choristers being taken by them- 
selves into ‘‘ the study,” while the trial boys were marched off to a large 
room over the arch forming the entrance to the close. There was no 
furniture of any kind save two long tables, with a bench on each side; 
and up in one corner of the room a wheezy old organ. Here, when the 
outer door was fastened, we were completely cut off from the external 
world ; and could, no doubt, have screamed ourselves hoarse without 
alarming the neighbours. Our teacher was one or other of the junior 
assistants, articled pupils of the organist—boys who had no experience 
of teaching, and nothing whatever to impart ; and who, being but little 
older than the pupils they were supposed to instruct, could not have 
acquired any real influence or control over those committed to their 
charge. 

For the credit of all I must say that little or no bullying went on ; 
and the worst thing which ever happened to me was being shut up for 
some time in a huge oaken chest, which stood, built into the wall, at the 
top of the staircase, and was used as a coal-box. Certainly that was 
not a pleasant experience while it lasted; nor was it calculated to 
improve one’s personal appearance, for successive generations of boys had 
bored holes with a hot poker at all sorts of convenient angles, through 
which to squirt on the prisoner. This was called the “ initiation.” 

At odd times, in a fit of unusual energy, our teacher would make us 
sing something ; or he would even tell us some of the merest rudiments 
of musical knowledge, such as the fact that “two crotchets equal a 
minim.” But generally we did nothing worth doing, but only larked 
about in the huge room, making as much noise as we liked, and playing 
any games we chose, our “teacher” joining in all, enabled by his greater 
experience to instruct and lead us in the most approved methods of 
wasting time. 

In my third year we actually began to do a little work ; for a young 
man came (an articled pupil to the organist) who seemed really to be 
anxious to try some educational experiments on us. He taught us 
rather more of the rudiments of music, and exercised our voices a little 
When he tired of this he would bid the “little beggars be quiet !” and 
would then pursue his own practice of the scales; threatening us, and 
sometimes administering a stroke with a dapper little black walking 
stick which he called his “black instrument.” To me he was rather 
kind, and he disinterestedly showed his favour by allowing me to light 
his fire. About this date we were, for some reason, turned out of the 
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old room over the gateway during the day-time, although I think it was 
still used as our evening school, and a small cottage at the bottom of 
the close was hired for us. The cottage was supposed to be under the 
charge of an old woman, whose duty it was to keep the place tidy, and 
in the winter time to have a fire lighted. Unfortunately she did not 
know the meaning of the word “tidyness,” and she never wanted to 
light the fire until we had nearly finished our work. She did not take 
kindly to us, and we made her life miserable while she was on the 
premises by lying in wait to acquire any piece of property belonging to 
her and hiding it in any out-of-the-way place we could find; so that 
very often she might have been seen carrying a pair of pattens, a huge 
umbrella, a basket, and various other things, while she vainly tried to 
sweep the floor with all her “goods and chattels” in her arms. She 
might easily have escaped all this trouble and annoyance, for she was 
supposed to get to the place an hour before we did, and to leave imme- 
diately on our arrival, but she usually managed to hang about long after 
we got there, beginning to sweep when we were in the midst of our 
arduous labour, and commencing to light the fire toward the end of our 
time. 

Now, having five rooms, an attempt was made to have classes ; and 
the attempt might have been successful if our boy teachers had not been 
as full of fun as any of us. It must not be supposed that we were less 
happy than other boys; for we could not be expected at that age to care 
whether or not we learned anything. Except for the feeling of being 
somehow different from other boys, and for the misery of having to go in 
the winter into dirty, comfortless, fireless rooms, we were happy enough. 

It may be wondered what the organist was doing that such a state 
of things could be allowed. I can only say that at very rare intervals 
the Doctor used to announce an “examination”; that we would then 
appear before him, in fear and trembling, to answer a few elementary 
questions, and to sing a few scraps of tune ; that a small minority of the 
boys received commendation, and the very large majority “custards” ; 
after which distribution the old conditions continued until the next 
“ examination.” 

I do not remember the exact period when I was appointed to one of 


the parish churches ; but I attended regularly at St. ’s for two or 





three years, keeping up the evening attendance long after I became a 
member of the Cathedral choir. 


The organist of this church was a lady amateur, of whom I have 
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very bright recollections ; for she was kindness itself to the four boys who 
were drafted into her choir; and we thought ourselves very fortunate 
in having to work with and for her. To learn the chants and hymn 
tunes we had to attend at her house once or twice a week in the evening, 
and these attendances were great treats; for, after our work, she 
invariably kept us a considerable time, simply for the sake of interesting 
us and making us happy. Moreover, she always had a large supply of 
good things for us to eat. We usually went to the drawing-room, where 
the dearest possible old lady (the mother of our organist) was to be 
found at all times, summer or winter, before a large fire, engaged in 
some occupation which never seemed to me to advance in the slightest 
degree. She had a loop appertaining in some way to. the material on 
her foot, and a bone or ivory thing something like this ——— ———>> 
which was always being inserted in a confused mass of threads, from 
which it presently emerged without having achieved any result, so far 
as I could see. She would lend us books, would interest herself in us 
individually and collectively, and always remembered whatever we told 
her. I dwell so long upon this, because, although it has nothing what- 
ever to do with the cathedral, it is the one bright recollection of my 
school life. 

Our church choir consisted of one bass, one tenor (amateurs), myself 
as second treble, and three other boys, who sang treble. The bass was 
a most amusing singer, for his one idea seemed to be to take as much 
breath as he possibly could before beginning to sing, and to use it to 
the very last gasp before taking a fresh supply. Consequently his style 
was a kind of bellow at the beginning and a bleat at the end ofa phrase; 
but he was a cheerful, kind-hearted old fellow, and brought us ‘goodies’ 
to suck during the sermon. The tenor was remarkable only for 
dropping into the tune more often than was desirable, instead of holding 
his own part. Our most ambitious efforts were “Jackson in F” and 
Richardson’s “How beautiful upon the Mountains,” both of which 
were gat up for some very special occasion. The organ had one manual, 
with four stops. There were a few pedals, with a coupler, but no 
separate pipes. 

Fortunately this was of no consequence, for Miss 





was merely 
@ pianoforte player, and had taken the duty from a laudable desire to 
be useful. Once I heard her lamenting to her teacher that she could 
not play the pedals, and he comforted her by saying, “Oh, that’s a 
small matter. Any one can play with the pedals! The great thing is to 
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‘be able to play without them! He did not keep strictly to his principles, 
however ; for I have seen him, on many occasions, carefully put his feet 
on two pedals (the tonic and dominant) before beginning to play, and 
drop one in occasionally, whenever he could, without having his attention 
taken from more important matters ; and they always came in well at 
the end, even if they were not used earlier. 

In the Canticles, the rector would read the first verse, we sang the 
next ; and so we progressed by our alternate efforts to the “Gloria 
Patri,” where Rector and choir united their Voices. Once, by some 
oversight, we had a double chant ; and it must have been somewhat of 
a relief when the first half of that chant was heard (for the first time) 
in the Gloria. 

I now come to my appointment as a full-fledged cathedral chorister. 
So far as the musical education was concerned, a great change then 
took place for the better, and the drilling which went on was incessant. 

Dr. had a reputation for his boys ; and, looking back upon it 
all, I am sure it was well deserved, for he spared neither time nor trouble. 
His method of producing tone was as unique as it was successful, and 
has proved highly valuable since to many ex-choristers, who are now 





valued choirmasters. From nine o’clock until a few minutes before ten 
we practised scales and exercises under one of the senior assistants, the 
doctor himself often coming to superintend the work. At ten we had 
morning service ; after which the drilling went on again tillone. Another 
hour and a half of the same hard work after dinner brought us to after- 
noon service at four; then, at five, the music was done with for the day, 
excepting when special work was before us, such as preparation for a 
concert, when Dr. would not hesitate to keep us for just so long a 
time as he deemed necessary ; merely sending word to the schoolmaster 
that such and such boys would not be able to attend school that evening. 

This seems to be the place for mention of the education considered 
sufficient for us by the Very Reverends and the little Reverends who 
were supposed to look after us. 

The master was a clerk in one of the city banks, who was willing 
to add to his income by taking extra work in the evening. He was a 
kind-hearted man, and perfectly fair with usall. I have no recollection 
- of his ever punishing a boy unless there was ample cause : indeed, I am 
sure that a more liberal use of his cane would have done us no harm. 
More than this, I believe he was really anxious to do as much for us as 
he could ; but everything was against both him and us. My personal 
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recollections of him are all pleasant; and yet I know that he was not 
the right man for us. He wrote an excellent hand, of which he was not 
a little proud ; and, as a matter of course, he was good at figures so far 
as ordinary arithmetic; but I have no reason to suppose he could go 
beyond this. At the same time it must be remembered that had he 
been the most profound mathematician he could have done nothing for 
us in the time at his disposal. Of English grammar, geography, and 
history, no doubt he knew as much as an ordinary schoolboy of fourteen 
knows in the present day. Here, then, was the curriculum—the three 
R’s, with a little history and geography thrown in ; grammar being given 
up by direct permission of the Dean. 

One afternoon, after service, we were all solemnly marched into the 
vestry to be examined bythe Dean. Possibly some qualms of conscience 
troubled the very reverend gentleman; and, for once in his life, he 
experienced a doubt as to whether justice was being done tous. T 
would not attribute this to anything more serious than a fit of indi- 
gestion, or to something which for a few days brought him low, and 
caused him to “look inwards”; for any kind-hearted man would think 
more of, and take more trouble for, a stray cur than his reverence did of 
and for us. But, be that as it may, we were to be “ examined.” 

I was fully conscious that I knew absolutely nothing, and most of 
the boys were in the like evil case. I well remember wondering what 
we were to be examined in, and our blank dismay when the awful 
moment came. But we need not have alarmed ourselves, for the whole 
thing was a most wretched farce, got up to salve a troubled conscience, 
or to give the authorities the power to say that we had been duly and 
properly looked after. 

The questions in history and geography were such as would now be 
put to little children in the lowest forms in our elementary schools, and 
such as we could not help being able to answer. But the grammar was 
quite another matter ; not on account of its greater difficulty, but owing 
to our absolute lack of knowledge ; for indeed we knew nothing about 
it. I can safely say that in those days the extent of my knowledge 
would be the ability to distinguish a personal pronoun from a preposition. 
I am quite sure that I did not know an adverb from an adjective. 

Well! we were at once found out, and our master explained that in 
the limited time at his disposal (and with our irregularity of attendance) 
he found it impossible to make any real progress: whereupon his 
reverence said, “ Quite so !—better give it up altogether.” 

The very words are impressed on my memory; and my delight at 
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hearing them was unbounded: for, indeed, I did hate grammar most 
cordially. Most boys, I verily believe, would have felt as I did; for I 
cannot imagine any boy of from ten to twelve years of age being anxious 
to do any lessons he could possibly shirk ; therefore I unhesitatingly and 
without a blush state the fact that we “rejoiced with exceeding great 
joy.” And I would ask if it could reasonably be expected that any fears 
for the future would mingle with our rejoicing, or if the dread of future 
trouble, as the result of our appalling ignorance, would be likely to cross 
our minds. Being the father of some boys of ages varying from ten to 
sixteen I have no reason to think that my lads would be different were 
they situated as I was. In fact, I believe the boy who is most industrious 
when he is well looked after would be as idle a young scamp as need be 
if left to himself. 

Here, then, was the educational scheme for the choristers of * * * * 
cathedral. The stated time for this “education” was two hours each 
evening, and when we were all tired out with the long and uninteresting 
work of the music school. And it must be remembered that we 
frequently missed even this little dose by complaining of a sore throat 
or of some ailment which affected the voice ; and our master sometimes 
failed to appear at the stated hour (when “ balancing” at the bank, I 
suppose) ; and we never waited for him one instant after a quarter past 
five. Even had the time allowed been double what it was, what could 
one teacher do with more than thirty boys, whose ages varied from six or 
seven years to fifteen or even sixteen ? 

The choristers sat at one table, the trial boys at the other; and the 
attention of Mr. was in turn given to each set of boys. The 
books used were such as would not now be admitted into any school in 
the land ; and the supply was so limited that two, and often three, boys 
had to look over one copy. Each long table was lighted by two candles, 
which, in that large and desolate room, barely made the darkness 
visible. I imagine that Mr. had a fixed salary, with a stated 
allowance for books and stationery, and that he was required to take just 
as many boysas applied for and obtained admission to the singing school. 

That the clerical dignitaries who must have known, or whose duty it 
was to learn, something concerning our education, allowed such a farce 
to continue does not surprise me in the least. But that an estimable 
man like Mr. could go on year after year keeping up such a 











mockery does, Had he pitied us in ever so small a degree, or had he 
had one grain of real earnestness in his composition he would without 
hesitation have exposed the whole thing, even although he might have 
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lost his appointment by doing so. Hence I say he was not the right 
man for us; or, at least, that we were unfortunate in having him 
placed over us. 

He did lose the post soon after I ceased to be a chorister, the 
Dean and Chapter resolving to make one of the lay-clerks (singing men) 
schoolmaster also. No doubt it was cheaper. 

If any readers wonder why our parents made no outcry, they must 
remember that we made no complaints; and that the disgust and 
indignation I feel now is that of a man who regrets but too bitterly the 
lost years. When I left that “school” I knew absolutely nothing but 
what a child of eight or thereabouts must necessarily learn; and any 
knowledge I possess now (little enough, to my sorrow) has been acquired 
by downright hard work since I began to awake to a sense of the 
miserable consequences of the system by which I had been victimised. 

Since I really began to work I have found the greatest pleasure in 
the study of languages; and I think that, with proper tuition, I might 
very profitably have pursued mathematics. Books always were my 
friends (although, of course, before my awakening, I read solely for 
amusement), hence I am in a position to contrast—I hope modestly— 
what I now know and can do, with what under better guidance I might 
have known and done. 

For some reason or other (perhaps because I naturally gravitated 
toward books) I very early became the librarian and copyist to the 
choir ; honorary appointments so far as I was concerned, although I have 

very reason to believe that someone was paid for the services I rendered, 
The first-named office only required that I should get out the books 
before and should replace them after each service, should see that what- 
ever was wanted for the music school was there, and, generally, should 
have an eye to the property of the school. It was employment I liked 
and profited by. 

There are always some regular attendants at cathedral daily services, 
mostly old ladies and gentlemen living in the vicinity of the church ; 
and with these I soon became acquainted, reaping a rich reward in 
‘* tips,” which varied from the humble threepenny-bit to half-a-crown, 
all of which proved as acceptable to me as they would to any boy. 
One gentleman took a strong fancy to me, and often gave me half a 
sovereign, books, and really handsome presents. Moreover, on my 
birthday he gave me five pounds—a laudable custom which he continued 
for some years. 

B 
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The copying was quite another thing ; for, at eleven years of age, the 
hours of drudgery it entailed were not at all to my taste. Later I 
received a small payment for the work, someone else making a profit on 
the transaction. 

It will scarcely be believed that such responsible work was left 
almost entirely to a small boy. But such was the case, owing to the 
want of system, and the general carelessness which seemed to pervade 
everything. Whether there was really supposed to be such an official 
as a librarian and copyist I do not know ; for I somehow drifted into the 
position when I was scarcely big enough to lift some of the books. There 
was one immense volume I remember, which we called “ Arnold’s Pocket- 
book,” with leather binding almost a quarter of an inch thick. I could 
only just manage to take it from, and return it to, the shelf. Most of 
the books were in the most disgraceful condition, being greatly torn and 
defaced. The manuscript books were particularly bad, especially those 
kept in the organ loft, which seemed to belong to no one in particular. 
Some of these were really valuable ; although, naturally, I did not know 
it at the time. There was one full score of an original composition by, 
and in the handwriting of, a well-known church composer, a former 
organist of the cathedral. I would give a handsome sum for that score 
now ; but, no doubt, it has long since gone to pieces. 

One night I had quite an adventure, and a very awful one it was to 
a nervous boy with a morbid dread of being in the dark. 

I had gone home, and even up to bed (it being between nine and ten 
o'clock), when an urgent message came that Dr. wanted a certain 
book at once. Accordingly, I went down—for no one ever thought of 
trying to evade an order given by that severe old man—and I duly 
received the key of the cloisters anda lantern. Probably there was 
real or immediate need of the book. But I think it was an abominable 
thing to send a child to hunt it up at such a time, without a thought of 
the trial such an errand might be to him ; and I wonder that any man 
could be so thoughtless as to impose such a task upon me. 

On arriving at the door of the cloisters, which, by-the-by, are almost 
the largest in the kingdom, I had to put the lantern on the ground, for 
it required all the strength of both my hands to turn the key in the 
lock, and a good hard push to get the door open afterwards; then, 
getting the lantern inside, it had once more to be deposited on the pave- 
ment while the re-locking was performed, and I have a very distinct 
recollection of the trouble I had in getting the door closed again, for it 
was late in the year, and there was a stiff wind blowing. I had fears 
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too, about my candle, which I fully expected would be blown out. These 
trivial details are only mentioned to show what a child I was; and how- 
ever I may now smile at the whole incident, it was a real and most 
terrible trial to me then, as I slowly crept round two sides of the 
cloisters, carefully shading the lantern on the windy side, and sobbing 
bitterly the while, thinking, too, of all the uncanny things I had ever 
heard of in the way of ghosts, hobgoblins, etc. 

So, through the cloisters, into the long nave (through another big 
door at the top of a flight of steps), and up the horrid stuffy little 
staircase leading to the organ loft, I toiled on, and when the last door 
slammed behind me, owing to my nervous fingers letting it slip, my 
terror was increased ten-fold. How I found the book and got out again 
I cannot remember, for a kind of numb feeling had settled on me, and I 
went through the rest of the ordeal in a semi-conscious state. 

On reaching home again my mother noticed my strange look, and 
inquired what was the matter, and the copious flood of tears which 
followed saved me, I believe, from some severe illness. Afterwards I 
often went round the cloisters after dark, purely in the spirit of bravado, 
and because none of the other boys dared to doit ; but the remembrance 
of that first time will always stand clearly before me. 

Our pay as choristers was not magnificent, being but two pounds a 
year for the four juniors, six pounds for the next six, and ten for the two 
seniors ; but then our “ education” was free! ! 

There were little extras from time to time, but they amounted to 
such a small sum in the course of the year as scarcely to be worth 
re-calling. ‘‘ Doctor’s money,” as we called it, was a guinea given bya 
canon when he commenced his three months’ residence: and there was 
also “‘Dean’s money,” which came once a year. All these little items 
are now commuted, I am told, possibly on the score of economy: for 
Deans and Chapters are very economical indeed when singing men and 
boys are concerned. I have lately tried to discover the reason for the 
term “ Doctor’s money,” but without success, It has been suggested to 
me by a gentleman connected with the very cathedral about which I am 
writing that it was originally “‘ doctor’s money,” 7.¢., money to provide 
us with medical assistance if necessary, but I cannot think that to be 
the case: for, in the first place, five guineas a year for twelve boys would 
scarcely be an adequate sum, even in the opinion of a whole Dean and 
Chapter; and, in the next, I do not give the rev. gentlemen credit for 
caring twopence what became of us. Probably, as almost all the Canons 
were Doctors of Divinity the term was merely one of our own, A 
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sum of about ten pounds a year was allowed as “reward money”; and of 
this I received (on two occasions) the largest share any boy could get, 
viz., two pounds. 

On leaving the choir, if the boy had the necessary recommendation 
from the precentor and organist, he could draw ten pounds from the 
“‘Dean’s office.” From what fund this was derived I have no idea. The 
Doctor found it very useful to dangle this before us as the one thing to 
strive for ; and, certainly, it would have been very disgraceful not to get 
it. Asa matter of fact I believe every boy got it somehow, whether his 
conduct had been good, bad, or indifferent, and it rested entirely with 
the precentor and organist. To stop pay as a punishment was not 
approved of, and on almost all occasions it was found quite deterrent 
enough to give a boy some “custards,” or to prevent him participating 
in any small treat which might be coming off, but three tithes I have 
seen boys caned severely across the naked back. What had been done 
to warrant such extreme measures I do not know, perhaps the punish- 
ment was deserved; but, be that as it may, it was brutal and 
demoralising. 

We had treats now and then—perhaps at the opening of some 
country church or organ, when a detachment of us went to sing ;—and 
often they were real treats. At times someone would take or send us 
all to a circus or panorama ; and once a year we were graciously allowed 
to play in the Dean’s back garden ! 

There was no playground ; and had there been we should not have 
had time to use it. We had no stated holidays, or abatement of one 
solitary day’s grind (except on the direct application of our own parents), 
and the same dreary monotony of voice culture and of attendance at two 
daily services went on almost unbroken in my case until I was nearly 
fourteen years old. 

On Sundays, during the last three or four years, my work was as 
follows : Assembling at nine to try over anything needful for the service 
of the day ; morning service at 10-30, consisting of prayer, litany, com- 
munion service, and sermon, lasting till one o’clock; service in one of 
the chapels from 2-30 till nearly 4; service in the cathedral from 4 till 
5-30, and then evening service at the parish church of St. 
altogether, a comfortable “ day of rest.” 





; making, 


I have often heard silly, sentimental ladies say that a chorister’s life 
must be the most enjoyable possible for a boy; and often, too, have I 
heard clergymen rant about “privileges” and the “good use” they 
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should be made to serve ; but, knowing what I do, I smile at the ladies, 
and feel anything but “drawn” to the clergy. 
+ . * . * 

Something favourable may be said, even after recalling so much that 
was hopeless, and even degrading. 

The Church music of such writers as Croft, Nares, Boyce, and Greene 
is unsurpassable ; and a boy brought up in such a school cannot help 
acquiring a love for and knowledge of much that even good musicians 
who have made their acquaintance with music solely through other 
channels do not acquire. It is, indeed, a great thing to be familiar with 
all our Church musicians from Batten to Goss. 

As a musician I find fault chiefly on the ground that what we learned 
might have been learned in much less time: but, on all other points, I 
protest against the entire cathedral system so far as it relates to the 
choristers, and I do so with ample experience. That * * * * cathedral 
was a very bad school indeed for boys, in every way and in everything 
(except that a certain practical knowledge of music could, in spite of all 
drawbacks, be acquired), I do not hesitate to affirm ; and no consideration 
would induce me to let one of my children go as chorister there, or 
indeed to any other cathedral about which I have been able to learn 
anything. Our “ privileges” were our stumbling-blocks ; and if any of 
the boys who were contemporary with me have become earnest, moral, 
and religious men, no thanks are due to anyone connected with * * * * 
cathedral. If any have succeeded (as many, I am thankful to say, have) 
in attaining eminence as musicians or as literary men, it is only because 
they, before it was too late, discovered their shortcomings, and with indom- 
itable perseverance and pluck set to work to do for themselves what it was 
the bounden duty of the rulers of the Church to have done for them. 

At the beginning of this article I said, “It has been pointed out to 
me that good might be done by drawing attention to a gross scandal ;” 
and nothing but that consideration has enabled me to get through my 
task. Since commencing this little statement of my own actual experi- 
ence I have made inquiries at a cathedral “not a hundred miles” from 
where I write ; and, to my sorrow, I find that “things are not much 
better now than then,” although some little improvement has been 

effected. It would be interesting to ascertain what is being done in the 
way of educating the boys at each and all of our cathedrals ; and pro- 
bably some attempt may be made to gather the necessary information 
to form the subject of a future article. 


A. ®, 
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EDUCATIONAL PLANS IN MUSIC TEACHING. 
III. 


AVING passed in review the various topics connected with what 

is known as musical theory, it will now be necessary to consider 
its numerous applications in relation to practical music. Before doing 
so it is desirable to remember that the study of musical theory can only 
in a secondary or conventional sense be included in the term musical 
study, to which indeed, it forms the most frequent, but not the only 
introduction. It would, in fact, be just as absurd to call musical theory— 
“music” as to call prosody—poetry, or perspective—painting, the rela- 
tionship being in each case of a somewhat similar character. Further- 
more, it is to be remarked that in all Arts practice precedes theory, the 
experience of the most accomplished students being the basis upon which 
rules are founded. For example, the characters of musical notation have 
not remained unmodified, but have undergone considerable changes to 
meet the exigencies of the performer. Time was when there was no 
stave, but the development of music compelled its adoption, so as to 
avoid the vagueness of the older methods of notation. The Long has 
been entirely discarded by modern musicians, the Breve chiefly remains 
in Church music, where it stands as an affectation of an older style, 
whilst shorter, and still shorter, notes have been multiplied. The desire 
to have notes of extreme inequality following each other has given rise 
to considerable development in the employment of dots. It is not at all 
difficult in modern music to meet with two, and even three, dots after 
a note, there being no reason why some composer, more intense than his 
fellows, should not require four or five of these useful adjuncts with 
which to display his musical emotions. The gradual development of the 
laws of musical composition, as set forth in treatises on Harmony and 
Counterpoint, represents a long series of struggles between the theorist 
on the one hand, and the composer on the other. The latter desired 
more freedom, and knowing that the effects he produced were satisfactory 
to his cultivated ear, he declined to be restrained by the trammels of the 
former; who, in his turn, could not find beauty in any progressions 
which violated his rules. So the struggle between theory on the one 
hand and practice on the other continually goes on, and he would be a 
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bold man who should assert the finality of any set of musical signs. It 
does not require any great stretch of imagination to suppose that the 
stave itself may, at some future time, be swept away, if it becomes too 
cumbrous to suit the requirements of the executant. 

The study of musical theory is seldom undertaken by anyone for 
its own sake, but as a means to an end; that is the reproduction of 
music which has been previously invented and noted by its composer. 
The mental operations connected with the performance of a piece of 
vocal or instrumental music are more complicated than are generally 
supposed, and this quite apart from any considerations with respect to 
the necessary mechanical skill. The reason for this is to be found in 
the fact that there is a multiplicity of signs, each of which depends for 
its absolute meaning upon many apparently unconnected indications, 
such as clefs and signatures. 

The presence of the requisite theoretical knowledge, and of a 
satisfactory amount of mechanical skill, entitle their possessor to be 
called “a good reader of music,” and all students are urged, if they 
wish to economise time, to carefully consider in which department 
their deficiencies lie, so that they may give to it the greater amount of 
attention. The ideal to be aimed at may be stated somewhat as follows :— 
Tn transferring musical signs from the paper to the brain, every indica- 
tion must be at once clearly apprehended, such as the grouping of 
notes in accordance with the kind of time in which the piece is written. 
and their distribution in scale passages, chords, or arpeggi. So rapid 
must this process be that indications, which are only imperfectly 
observed, are promptly and clearly comprehended, the imagination 
being no inconsiderable factor in good “reading.” The mind must be 
so certain in its knowledge, that even printers’ errors are almost 
unconsciously put right, and where signs are almost alike no confusion 
should occur, such as mistaking a sharp for a natural, or the converse. In 
transferring the signs from the mind to the fingers, in organ or piano- 
forte playing, the best and easiest manner of executing any combinations, 
either of successive or simultaneous notes, must be at once perceived 
and promptly acted upon. Any hesitation in performing the opera- 
tions which have just been described, much detracts from the merit of 
a performer, who would, in consequence be called an “ indifferent 
reader.” What has just been said applies with equal force to the 
manipulation of orchestral instruments, or to the performance of vocal 
music. It will be within the experience of all teachers that 
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imperfect “reading” frequently arises from a defect in theoretical 
training. Occasionally it happens that a student who has mastered one 
instrument desires to learn another, when the curious phenomenon is 
observed of a performer, who is perfectly able to grasp the meaning of the 
notes, which he can only imperfectly execute. Which state of affairs is 
most unpleasant to both teacher and pupil it is not easy to decide, but 
it is, at any rate, not difficult to indicate the remedy in each case. The 
investigations which these papers on Educational Plans have hitherto 
contained have been confined to the transmission of printed signs to the 
brain ; but it will now be necessary to close that part of our subject, and 
consider the ways in which the mechanical agents employed in the pro- 
duction of musical sounds, such as the throat, the hand, &c., can best be 
fitted to perform their work. Only the general principles involved in such 
study can be touched upon, their working out being left to those most 
interested, that is to say, to those teachers of music who are before all things 
educationists. Such being the case, no dogmatic statement of processes 
which the writer considers best suited to the attainment of a certain 
end will be introduced into this article, but they will be conveyed in 
the more appropriate form of suggestions. Also, it may be remarked, 
that methods have to be considerably modified according to circum- 
stances, such as the known industry, or the reverse, of the jpupil, the 
purpose for which lessons are required, or numerous other conditions 
which it is unnecessary to specify here. These are considerations for 
which every teacher must be his own legislator, as he is the best 
acquainted with the circumstances under which he labours. 

As the pianoforte occupies by far the largest portion of the time of 
most teachers, and is consequently of supreme importance in a discussion 
upon educational plans in teaching music, its peculiarities will first 
claim our attention. The problem to be solved may be stated some- 
what as follows:—To find the most expeditious way in which the 
limited number of fingers possessed by pianoforte players can obtain 
perfect mastery over a large quantity of notes. By this it is not meant 
that perfect mastery ever is obtained, but that the highest possible ideal 
should be ever present in the mind of the student. When playing by 
notes the processes involved may be thus enumerated :—One or more 
signs, in combination or in succession, are observed, and their meaning 
is transmitted to the hand, which, in obedience to the mandates of the 
mind, proceeds to execute the orders that have just been received. The 
number of notes struck simultaneously by each hand will range from 
one up to five, or even six, and where only a small quantity of notes is 
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required to be struck, the fingers selected to do the work will receive their 
appointment by virtue of certain laws of fingering which it will be 
unnecessary to investigate. When the hand is placed on the key board 
every finger can, without difficulty, command a certain number of 
notes ; this number being increased by practice. If the thumb of the 
right hand is placed in juxtaposition with a certain note, the first 
finger can conveniently touch any other which is not more than a fourth 
higher, whilst each succeeding finger gradually extends the range, the 
extreme limit between the thumb and little finger being, according to 
circumstances, an octave, a 9th, a 10th, and in some few cases an 11th. 
What has been said of the right hand applies, of course, equally to the 
left hand. Speaking in general terms, it may be affirmed that passages 
not exeeeding an octave in-extent, and which are chiefly chordal in 
their character, present very few mechanical difficulties. The player 
should know what notes are, at any moment, commanded by all the 
fingers and, conversely, what finger is most conveniently taken for any 
given note. But when scale passages, either diatonic or chromatic, are 
in question, the mechanical operations involved are of a more com- 
plicated character than those alluded to above, it being an impossibility 
to execute them without one or more changes in the position of the 
hand, if they consist of more than five notes. It will not be necessary 
to examine at any great length the devices required for the purpose of 
fingering scale passages, they being well known to all who are engaged 
in teaching the piano ; suffice it to say, that, as all pianoforte music is 
made up of scales, chords, and arpeggios, the entire range of study for 
its proper performance is necessarily confined to these three items, 
separately and in combination. 

Properly directed study gives such certainty to the muscles of the 
fingers that their work becomes almost automatic, the transmission of 
the requisite instructions from the mind being performed so easily and 
unerringly that there is no apparent effort. A striking evidence of this 
automatism is seen when an attempt is made, by some one who is 
unaccustomed to the work, to transpose a piece of music, even if it 
is simple in character. The closest attention is required, and if this be 
relaxed for a single moment, the finger unconsciously touches the note 
represented by the printed character, rather than the one required by 
the change of key. 

The selection of suitable fingers with which to play the varied com- 
binations abounding in most pieces forms only one portion of educational 
plans in relation to the piano. The hand has to be trained to play suc- 
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cessions of notes at the most diverse speeds, sometimes very quickly, 
whilst at others the pace is more moderate. Then again, there is 
another class of difficulties involved in the correct delineation of the most 
crisp staccato, or lingering Jegato, with all their intervening gradations. 
Polyphonic passages, where one of the fingers is employed in sustaining 
a single note, whilst the others are engaged in producing shorter sounds, 
present their own peculiar mechanical complications, and require for 
their satisfactory accomplishment the adoption of appropriate educational 
plans. What these plans should be every teacher must determine for 
himself ; but it may be remarked that whatever their shape, they will all 
be classified under the comprehensive title of “ technical practice.” Books 
of technical exercises have been compiled, and, as they may be supposed to 
embody the experience gained in a long course of teaching, they cannot 
fail to be of value to the young student. It must be always distinctly 
borne in mind that technical exercises are only a means to an end, as no 
one would think of entertaining his friends with a performance of the 
“slow trill” or ofa minor scale in tenths. Hence it is not impossible to 
imagine a student playing exceedingly well who has never gone through 
a regular course of technical exercises, but who has worked up in a 
thorough manner all the passages in the pieces which he has studied. 
For example, a series of five notes, ascending diatonically, and which 
have to be played evenly, both in force and speed, can be practised 
where they occur in a piece as well as in a set of five-fingered exercises ; 
but if it should happen that such a passage is never required to be 
played by any particular student, any labour devoted to practising it 
would be a work of supererogation. That is the best kind of practice 
in which the mind, knowing exactly what is required, can direct the 
fingers to its attainment in the most rapid and effectual manner. It is to 
be feared that technical exercises have to answer for a good deal of wasted 
time, as they cease to be of value if they are treated as mechanical 
operations, the mental concentration necessary for their effectual employ- 
ment being allowed to relax. The same remark will equally apply to 
any other subjects of study where dexterity has to be attained through 
the continual repetition of a formula, such as the multiplication table in 
Arithmetic, or the memorizing of declensions and conjugations in learn- 
ing Latin. To keep up the interest of the student under such circum- 
stances is the constant aim of the true educationist, and his ingenuity 
in this direction will be quickened proportionally to the difficulties which 
have to be surmounted. The most effective means for overcoming the 
tediousness of technical practice is by training the mind of the student 
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to severely criticise his performances, so that when the ear has detected 
any imperfection, either with regard to force or speed, the mechanical 
adjustment of the hand may be promptly and persistently attended to. 
In other words, the best devised scheme of technical exercises is utterly 
dead and useless without the vivifying influence of the student’s 
intelligence. 

Passing on from a consideration of technical practice to its applica- 
tion in the playing of pieces, the first thing which strikes an observant 
student is the large number of plans by which certain passages are 
fingered. Although the rules for the employment of the fingers are so 
rigid, the diversity in their employment, as exemplified in various editions 
of the same piece, is wonderfully great. Now, it would be absurd, under 
such circumstances, to say that only one plan of fingering was correct, 
whilst all the others were radically wrong. It may be distinctly affirmed 
that any plan of fingering which is logically coherent is correct ; or, to go 
a step further, ifthe musical performance is artistically satisfactory, the 
means by which it is attained cannot possibly be wrong. Also it must 
be remembered that the laws of fingering are not immutable ; they have 
been expanded to suit the exigencies of performers, and there is no 
reason to suppose that finality has been reached. At one time the 
fingers were passed over each other in scale passages, the thumb having 
no share in their performance ; whilst, even now, the frequent employ- 
ment of the little finger on black notes is condemned by many teachers. 
And it may reasonably be expected that some future composer will invent 
passages to which the existing plans of fingering are unsuitable ; new 
methods will have to be devised for their satisfactory performance, they 
will be condemned by art-conservatives, but will finally, if worthy, take 
their place amongst the recognised materials of the pianist’s art. 

What has been said with respect to the piano applies with equal 
force to the organ, due regard being had, of course, to the more sustained 
manner of performance which is characteristic of the latter instrument. 
But the essential difference between the organ and all other key-board 
instruments is the utilisation of the feet in lieu of another hand, so that 
a larger number of notes may be simultaneously commanded than would 
otherwise be possible. Properly directed technical practice will enable 
the performer to guide his feet as unerringly as his hands, and as the 
object to be gained is the same in each case, all educational plans devised 
for this purpose will run on similar lines. The dexterous manipulation 
of the stops, and the skilful use of the swell and composition pedals are 
matters which should be carefully studied if a finished performance is 
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desired ; although it is to be feared that sufficient importance is not 
often attached to the facile management of such mechanical accessories. 

After what has been said with regard to key-board instruments, any 
detailed consideration of the various members of the orchestra, or of the 
voice, is unnecessary for the purposes of this article. Whatever technical 
practice may be required will be suggested by the character of the 
instrument employed, no two being exactly alike in their idiosyncrasies, 
These matters of detail, whilst requiring for their due consideration a 
considerable amount of space, would not add any new element to that 
discussion of educational plans which it has been the object of this 
article to evolve. Any inquiry into the most effective means by which 
instruction can be given in relation to the instruments to which allusion 
has just been made will show that there is one grand principle which 
pervades every part of the investigation. Certain muscles have to be 
trained to do certain work, until they have completely overcome the 
awkwardness inseparable from an unaccustomed movement, their action 
becoming finally what is known as “secondarily automatic.” This has 
to be effected by causing the muscles to repeat any particular movement 
an immense number of times, a process which is generally known as 
“practising.” All the time that this is going on, the endeavour is con- 
stantly being made to cause the mental powers to be in perfect accord 
with the mechanical movements, a result which must be attained before 
anything approaching a satisfactory performance can be obtained. 
Lastly, there is the process by which the impression of the written signs 
on the optic nerve is transmitted through the brain to the mechanical 
agency by which musical sounds are produced, whether by the voice or 
by an instrument. Thus, what may be termed the mechanical portion 
of musical study has been investigated in every portion, not, in anything 
like a thorough manner; but sufficient has been said to show the 
direction which all efficient practice must take. 

Every topic which has occupied our attention could be amplified to 
a considerable extent without destroying the interest which all true 
educationists must take in their art, it being certain that every teacher 
could furnish from his own experience many illustrations of the general 
principles to the enunciation of which these papers have been confined. 
There remains yet a consideration of the intellectual side of musical 
tuition ; but that must be left to a future occasion, when full justice may be 
done to the various interesting problems which it will present to the 
thoughtful student. 

HENRY FISHER. 











MUSIC AN ESSENTIAL FACTOR IN 
EDUCATION.* 


HAVE been invited to come here this evening to speak upon a sub- 
| ject of very great and pressing importance. The proposition that 
I have to submit to your judgment respects the true place and use of a 
real, earnest study of music in general education. I desire to put the 
matter fully and fairly before you ; not asking you to consider the art as 
a mere means of amusement; or as a pleasantness when interspersed 
with talk (as we enjoy it this evening); nor as a source of healthy 
social delight, having power to enhance the charm of domestic life and 
to draw a man back to his own fireside. Nay! I do not, now, care to 
advocate the claims of music as affording us the highest expression 
of noblest feeling and aspiration and worship. Probably no such advo- 
cacy is needed. 

But I ehallenge your verdict on evidence of altogether different 
character. I am not going to apologise for music, or to attempt to curry 
favour for it as a relaxation, as a necessary unbending of otherwise 
over-strained energies. We will have no contemptuous toleration of it 
as something that may do good, and could not do harm. We will either 
establish higher ground for it, and base its claims upon more important 
considerations, or we will throw it aside altogether as too frivolous for 
this utilitarian age, too trivial for our bustling—may I say “‘ fussy ” }— 
times ; as a mere tint or quality in the cosmogony of the universe that 
could well be spared, without any great deterioration of the general 
supporting, nourishing, stimulating light. 

Music is a very subtle and searching power, and has the most deli- 
cate, varied, and controlling influence upon our senses and, through 
them, upon the mind. You cannot ignore it. The musical enchanter 
will play upon your feelings through a varied diapason that no other 
magician may rival, and will stir your souls to an ecstasy that no 
eloquence of words, no logical clearness of demonstration, no pictorial or 
material representation may reach. 
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So that you must, I think, either admit that music demands due con- 
sideration and fitting place in our general scheme of analysis, or confess 
it to be Nature’s one superfluous waste of energy, an excrescence on the 
otherwise balanced and compact plan of creation—in plain English 
speech, the Almighty Architect’s one mistake. 

My desire, then, is to provoke the settlement of the question—“ Is 
Music, or is it not, an intellectual exercise and power?” That is—Does 
its earnest study expand the mental capacities, liberalise the judgment, 
and strengthen the moral faculties? Is it, really, an educational force ; 
or, at best, a harmless, perhaps a helpful, possibly a slightly elevating 
recreation ? 

Our first point must concern education itself asa whole. What do 
we mean by the term? Do we mean a fair expansion of all, or only a 
coddling of a few faculties and the repression of the rest? Is it possible 
that the Creator intended some of our perceptibilities to be crushed out, 
to be killed? Should we be nobler and better folk were we to give up 
all idea of preserving a balance of our endowments, of fairly guiding 
and strengthening all the threads of the intricate and mutually depen- 
dent web of our complicated organisation? Will anyone dare to 
maintain that ? 

Then, what is the food for our mental nourishment? How many 
kinds are supplied for digestion and assimilation ? 

A great authority in scientific questions—and a man, presumably, 
not likely unduly to extol art—has stated that all subject matter of 
knowledge is divisible into two groups—things knowable (or provable), 
which come into the province of Science, and things feelable, which be- 
long to the province of Art. In other words—that we have two kinds 
of perceptive quicknesses : one of a scrutinising, weighing, calculating 
kind ; and the other of a more emotional, a quicker, a more sympathetic 
nature. Some propositions have to be reasoned out, point by point, before 
we can fully receive them; and, perhaps they, when proved, affect 
us only coldly and passively ; and we do not feel that we are waymed, 
or cheered, or raised, one bit by their most complete demonstration. 

But there are some influences to which we (not, perhaps, all of us 
alike) instantly respond, some strings which force us to vibrate in unison, 
some thoughts consonant with our innermost attunement. 

The two kinds of knowledge, or the two modes of acquiring know- 
ledge, are both distinctly educational; and, in tending to raise ov 
nature, to increase our sympathy and to elevate our taste, the latter kind 
is decidedly the more powerful. 
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But, providentially—and as if to leave us absolutely without excuse 
should we grow up mentally deformed—both kinds of information, or of 
acquiring information, are inextricably bound up in each worthy subject 
of study zealously pursued, and in each candid exercise of the mind. 
You could not name a subject that has not its two sides ; and that is 
not calculated to expand both our reasoning and our emotional faculties. 
Nor could you imagine any stirring of the mind capable of really 
influencing our conduct, of guiding our lives, of constraining us to “ good 
works,” that could result from the activity of only one kind of mental 
process. 

Our classification of subjects of study as either Scientific or Artistic 
is, therefore, only a rough mode of arranging them in broadly-outlined 
groups, according to their prominent characteristics. For no science is 
utterly destitute of artistic light ; and there is no form of embodiment 
of poetic thought that does not rest upon the principles and conditions 
which appeal directly to the judgment. No provable subject may be 
loyally pondered without some expansion of the feelings (if, indeed, that 
expansion be not the ultimate and important goal to be reached): and 
there is no emotional influence that may be fully grasped and understood 
without some exercise of the reasoning powers. Yet the proportionate 
employment of the twin faculties changes as we turn from one topic to 
another ; and, in the consideration of any special object, varies with the 
constitution or tendency of the particular mind exercised, and according 
to the susceptibility at the moment of that mind to the kind of influence 
which the subject is calculated, chiefly, to produce. 

Now, I say that no training deserves to be called “education ” that 
runs upon narrow lines, that does not include the culture and expansion 
of all the mental powers. I go further, and affirm that the highest 
object of education is an emotional quickening, rather than the aquire- 
ment ofa rigid, unswerving, stern judgment ; to make a man a responsive, 
rather than a calculating being; to straighten his back and to incite 
him to look up, rather than to encourage him to go groping about with 
his eyes down, suspiciously peering into every hole and corner; to give 
him a telescopic rather than a microscopic view of the universe and its 
lessons ; to make him view things in their mutual relation rather than 
in isolation ; to carry his mind beyond the seen and finite, and to lead 
him, at least, to long for glimpses of solutions yet mysteriously hidden. 

If so, then Art is a distinctly higher training force than Science, and 
has a stronger lifting power. It reaches toward unrealised, but imagined 
beauty ; its wings bear it into a higher sphere. 
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I warned you of my desire to place the question very plainly before you ; 
and I may not waste precious time in timidly handling the subject. I 
do not hesitate to say that nothing is too lofty for, or exempt from, the 
rule I have cited. Professor Huxley divided all subject matter of 
knowledge into the two groups of which I have been speaking. That 
is, we may imbibe knowledge by one of only two channels. We have 
no other kind of perceptive power. The mind has two, and only two, 
windows through which light may come. 

Therefore, you must bear with me while I declare that our loftiest 
hopes and aspirations—whatever their objects—must share the nature 
of other hopes and aspirations. They spring from, and exercise, the 
emotional side of our organisation, more than they do the calculating 
side ; although the judgment helps to support and steady them. Thus 
their appreciation is mainly artistic : they rest upon a responsive, intuitive 
sympathy more than upon ascertained facts. It may be essential that we 
should cling to defined beliefs respecting the nature of the future life ; that 
we should hold to, and base our hopes upon, some tenets which, at least, 
appear to us to be firm and reliable. But that very clinging is not in 
the slightest degree scientific ; but is a strong exercise of faith, the essence 
of which is an artistic appreciation of fitness, of completeness, and of 
order. The mainspring of religion—as the guide and controlling spirit 
of life, as an educational force—is the keen realisation of beauty, of 
truth, and of love. It has but little (and could not, possibly, have much) 
to do with actual knowledge ; but little reliance upon any positive proof : 
but it rests with sufficient security (indeed, with the only security it 
could possibly have) upon a sacramental faith which carries us from the 
things seen to the things unseen, from the evidence of the senses to the 
spiritual truths of which they afford signs. 

No man “by searching may find God.” Therefore I cite Religion— 
which is the finding of God—as the noblest of art-influences. 

Next to that loftiest of motive-powers Music is the highest of the 
Arts ; being, also (though this is not its prominent phase) one of the 
most exact of sciences. It is the most subtle, ethereal, and almost 
spiritual of all the influences to which our senses are susceptible. It is 
the perfection, the utmost development, the artistic fitting together of 
sound, Asa science, music equals any other study in its weighing of 
the smallest tendencies, in its minute classifications, in its appreciation 
of the most delicate qualities. Neither linguist nor mathematician can, 
on his strongest lines, boast a more thoroughly educational agent. 
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I put the question straight to you—as to practical people accus- 
tomed to weigh every matter, to judge in an unprejudiced manner the 
merits of any point discussed, to divest advocacy of all mere plausibility 
—What do you know of the absolute power of music? Is it, or is it 
not, within your experience that when men have joined together in the 
performance of (or even in listening to) high-toned music, they have 
been, for a time at least, better men, less churlish and gloomy, brighter, 
larger-hearted, tenderer? Does the employer, who gathers his people 
together to participate in the pleasures of sound, find it easier, or more 
difficult, to get on with them? Have they all, or have they not, a 
keener sympathy, a more friendly feeling ? 

There are men in this room who, like David, have over and over 
again driven away evil spirits by the power of music. They have 
invoked its aid, and it has lifted life’s troubles, lightened life’s gloom, 
and refreshed their very souls. There are others present who have, less 
directly, experienced its wonderful influence, and watched its effect. 
Can you attribute a like, and an equally strong, sway to any other art 
or science? Will any power whatever, except that of religion—which is 
the only higher, purer appreciation of beauty, order, and goodness—so 
mightily, so irresistibly, move men ? 

But you feel inclined to ask me what I mean by a study of music ? 

Well ! you may be sure I do not mean a little feeble piano-playing, 
or still feebler singing “by ear.” I do not mean the music of the 
' ordinary boarding school, nor yet the class-singing of our very best Board 
schools, but I mean such a real pondering over the principles of music 
(necessarily involving a large practical knowledge) as I have, in the pages 
(4 to 17) of the “ Quarterly Musical Review,” shown may easily be obtained 
by young people of average intelligence, without interfering with any 
other useful branch of education ; except that, by its refreshing and 
recuperative effect, it must revive the faculties jaded by iong absorption 
in drier pursuits, With a true economy of time, and such a wise 
arrangement of the school routine as would insure each study being pro- 
secuted at the proper age and under suitable conditions, there would be 
no difficulty whatever in thoroughly grounding our young people in the 
rudimentary principles, the essential features, of music before they are 
old enough usefully to attack many of the subjects with which they 
often are, far too soon, tortured. 

Tobe “educated” implies an expansion of the mind in various directions, 
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exercise should be devoted to the strengthening of all the bodily powers 
fairly and equally—not to raising one shoulder higher than the other, 
or to making one leg longer than the other. But, now-a-days, students 
go from one subject to another of precisely similar kind ; which may, 
indeed, add slightly to their store of knowledge, to their register of 
facts; but cannot materially increase the activity and growth of their 
mental capacities, because only a like exercise of like faculties is 
involved. The mind is ever kept in one groove, stooping, pondering, 
analysing, and classifying. Why not lift up the heads and straighten 
the backs of such students? Let them, for at least a short time each 
day, take off their spectacles and look upward, clear their eyes of the 
achings and the films which result from long poring over angles and 
arcs, over the construction of plants and shells and stones, from con- 
tinued peering into everything, and from turning and suspiciously 
twisting about everything that comes within their notice. 

Beware, just now, of the energetic scientist. He talks so learnedly, 
and, to a certain point, so sensibly, that his plausibility is most dan- 
gerous. He can show you so clearly how obstinately you have been 
wedded to old plans of education—engaged in twisting words about till 
no two people may agree positively as to the derivation or real meaning 
of a single syllable—and neglecting the facts, the real unmistakable 
facts around you; and then he frightens you by tales of how more 
practical people have been gaining far more useful knowledge, and 
stealing your trade away from under your closed eyes ; have, in short, 
completely surpassed, and got the better of, the poor benighted, stupid, 
sleepy English people ; as we are taught to believe that any foreigner 
always could, and always will be able todo. We are ever being chided 
in this sort of way. 

Our ancestors must have been an inordinately conceited lot. But if 
stern discipline be an evidence of love, such a wealth of affection has of 
late been lavished upon us that, surely, our schooling must be beneficial, 
if somewhat painful. We cannot complain of the rod being spared, 
therefore the children are not hated or forsaken. Long ago all notion 
that we could possibly be endowed with any artistic tendencies or capa- 
cities ought to have been whipped out of us, unless our skin is as thick 
as the hide of a rhinoceros. Now we are told that our inventive power 
has died out, that our manufactories will be shut up, that our commerce 
will be snatched away by more enterprising races, that our colonies will 
disown us : periodically—when the great sea-serpent delays his coming 
—we are harassed by dreadful tales even about our beloved navy, our 
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very ships are declared rotten, antiquated, useless; and the whole system 
is pronounced so miserable a delusion that anybody less obtuse than John 
Bull would be ashamed to face his fellow-creatures. The Macaulay 
New Zealander has already taken his passage, and will be here directly 

and the crowning shame and annoyance of all is that the contemplative 
Maori must be obligingly and politely conveyed to our shores, actually, in 
a British ship, manned by British tars, and driven along by British coal. 

I hope you Oldham people will be able to take care of your engines 
and factories. You must not expect a long continuance of the favour 
that has hitherto attended you. When Englishmen cease to be able to 
hold their own in a fair field they must be beaten, and “serve them 
right!” The world was not made specially for us. We were not here 
when “the morning stars sang together”: we must be nearing the end 
of our tether now ; and we shall have to take our chance, like any other 
dog that has had its day. 

Now, it is all very well to be modest and earnest and watchful. But 
is all this croaking really called for, and quite just? What are the pro- 
perties of our blood that are so rapidly becoming exhausted? In musical 
proclivities, for example, has our race always been deficient ? As we, with 
our customary humility before loud-tongued criticism, go about with 
downcast eyes, do we trace no evidence of artistic aptitude in our 
inheritance? Have none of the higher qualities of the adventurous and 
chivalrous peoples from whom we are descended remained in our tem- 
perament? May we find no trace of the romance, the heroism, the 
determination, the fire, the enthusiasm of our progenitors ? 

“Saxon, or Dane, or Norman are we, 
Or Teuton, or Celt, or whatever we be” 
are we wholly, and utterly, degenerate? History assures us of the musica 
propensities and qualifications of our forefathers. We are not anxious 
to glean every little fragmentary record, such as antiquarians gloat over. 
We need not search jealously for half-sentences that seem to afford a 
little food for national pride, an insecure pedestal for our insular vanity. 
We are not compelled (like those who write long fables about the 
powers of ancient Greek music) to wrest to our purpose every little 
poetic exaggeration, every doubtful expression in the old myths. We 
are not greedy for crumbs of comfort : plenty of them lie strewed about. 

But we are bound to stand up, modestly, for our birthright, and to 
recall the chronicled excellences of our forerunners. There could not 
be a question about the skill in part-singing that was attained in this 
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northern part of Britain when such an accomplishment was unknown 
elsewhere. Even were there no reliable old record of such skill, our 
present aptitude would be strong presumptive evidence ; for no one 
would be rash enough to maintain that our love of song comes from 
abroad, or is of mushroom growth. 

The Glastonbury monk of the thirteenth century, and his won- 
derful canon, have been so belauded—not to say canonised—of late 
that I will not trouble you with the tale. But we are not left quite 
without knowledge of the fact that there was an early time when not 
only our vocalists, and our theoretical musicians, could hold their own 
against any European people, but when our English instrumentalists 
were not a whit behind their neighbours, And we know that English 
men and women used in the great madrigalian age (which was quite as 
fertile in this country as elsewhere) to take their parts, boldly and well, 
in music of such intricate construction as, even now, somewhat puzzles 
a few of our best choirs. 

Deep down in the hearts of the English people is an ever-living source 
of song. Causes that, for a long time, repressed it having been removed, 
that spring has, during the last thirty or forty years, welled forth 
lavishly, fertilising all around, Even our unfriendly critics—certainly 
with no desire to flatter us—have repeatedly asserted that no people love 
music as the English do. The reasons why instrumental, or orchestral, 
music has not prospered among us, as vocal music has, are very plain and 
understandable. Nature supplies a singer with his organ and with the 
love of it. An instrumentalist needs some further equipment. On the 
Continent the outfit is supplied, either by the state government or by 
the municipality. Formerly, almost every little prince or duke in 
Germany had his private band, into which all the musical talent of his 
dominion was drafted ; and by which a knowledge and appreciation of 
instrumental music were diffused all around. Now, in the larger towns, 
music schools are established at the public expense ; and thus, not only is 
systematic thoroughness secured but, also, freedom of action and develop- 
ment is maintained. In England only very recently has such a scheme 
been tried, even in London. The provincial municipalities have not yet 
stirred in this direction, although they recognise the value of pictorial 
art. 

It is somewhat anomalous in our system that, great as are the powers 
and functions of our local governors, they have no share in the direction 
of education, except the pleasure of enforcing such taxation as will 
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supply the money which that education costs. Surely, that is strange. 
But we are distinctly told that extension of the powers of local govern- 
ment is imminent: and everything points to it, as the only remedy for 
many evils, and as the natural growth of our English constitution. 

Centralisation will not help us. London never did, and does not now, 
supply the provinces with musicians. The metropolis does not recruit, 
but is recruited from, the provinces. We could not if we would, and we 
would not if we could, send £150 a year to London with each promising 
musical student we could find. 

What we need is that, in our Board and other elementary schools, 
music should be made a subject of real study ; that the singing lesson 
should be made educational, explanatory of the principles of the art, and 
requiring earnest thought. I care not upon what peculiar system you 
begin the instruction. Place it upon as broad and simple a basis as 
possible ; but don’t rest satisfied with mere simplicity : if that will con- 
tent you, then “singing by ear” is the simplest mode ofall. But we must 
get beyond the parrots and the Australian magpies. And we want as much 
done for instrumental, as for vocal, music. Let us accomplish something 
toward wiping-out the reproach that our orchestral players are all im- 
ported. Start classes for, at least, the stringed and bowed instruments ; 
even if you defer till a later stage instruction upon wind instruments. 
Make the music lesson rank as a part of the ordinary routine schoolboy 
life; not as an extra subject that will not be noticed in the adding up 
of a student’s good marks. Require the music to be learnt, just as any 
other subject has to be mastered. If aptitude be displayed draft the 
promising students into classes of higher grade. Carry on your instruc- 
tion, and your tests of efficiency, until a small percentage of the 
students is ready to enter the college of music, which ought to be 
founded in each centre of dense population, and wherein an absolutely 
artistic grasp of the whole subject may be acquired. It is our English 
plan that all such schemes should be started by voluntary effort, or in 
compliance with popular demand. It is our boast that our government 
(whether imperial or local) reflects the desire and will of the people. 
We have recently been told, by one versed in municipal control, that the 
matter rests in our own hands. Whatever changes may be made they 
will result only from a conviction that we earnestly desire those changes. 
How shall we prove the earnestness of our desire? Will the corporation, 
or the managers of our Board Schools, lead on? We only need a vigorous, 
bold start ; and public opinion will support the movement. 
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In the formation of the society that has brought us together this 
evening, Manchester struck a chord that has, in spite of sneer and 
opposition, vibrated throughout the country. We feel sure that Oldham 
will join us, in healthy rivalry with the scores of towns already incor- 
porated in our union. 

Will Manchester or Oldham take the first step toward placing our 
art in its proper position in our Board and Grammar Schools, and toward 
the establishment of a College, which may stand as the centre of artistic 
light and life in the North of England, in that district which ever has been 
foremost in love of music? Such an institution would, throughout all 
ages (in spite of the spectral Maori, who is to ruminate, over our decline 
and decay), perpetuate the names, commemorate the patriotism, and 


resound to the honour of the far-seeing men who erect it on a firm 
basis. 


HENRY HILES. 

















THE CHOIRMAN OF GREYFORD. 


CHapter I. 


N the cathedral church of Greyford the evening service was being 
I sung. A stormy spring afternoon was closing in a premature 
twilight, and the light was beginning to fade in the grand old Norman 
choir. Under the round massive arches the gloom was deepening ; it 
was nestling in its favourite nooks about the dark woodwork of the 
screens and the stalls; and the fuller light that came in at the large 
perpendicular windows of the clerestory lay hovering above, with no 
power to expel its ancient enemy. Yet in the dim half lights, when once 
the eye had adjusted itself to them, all things were clear. The white- 
robed choristers, the few clergymen, the small congregation that had 
gathered for the evensong of prayer and praise were kneeling for the 
petition, “ Lighten our darkness, we beseech thee, O Lord ;” and then 
they rose for the anthem that followed. That afternoon it was Smart’s 
“Sing to the Lord!” The choir stood ready for its task like a well- 
trained band that loved what it had to do, and broke forth into those 
splendid harmonies of joyous sound that resounded through and across 
the great old pile and out into the quiet close beyond. The hush that 
followed the first part was broken by a fine, resonant, full voice singing 
the phrase, “ All creatures serve Thee ;” and the sound of that voice, so 
strong and yet so gently used, seemed to touch and arouse the listeners. 
Those who knew the place wondered whose this unknown voice could 
be. Faces were turned eastward ; the Dean directed an inquiring glance 
across to the choir; a young lady in the stalls, whose proud and clear 
cut face had been hitherto fixed in one impersonal regard of a stiff- 
necked saint in the stained glass of the clerestory above, now brought 
her eyes quickly down to a more earthly level, and tilted her head back- 
ward in the vain effort to catch a glimpse of the singer. And the voice 
went on, repeating with greater strength, and with more insistance, 
the beautiful phrase ; and the treble voices came in with a fragmentary 
repetition in softest tones, as if listening to the dominant voice and afraid 
to disturb it ; till, by-and-by, the gathering strength of the choir, rising 
in successive stages, first balanced and then overpowered and absorbed it 
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The impression produced by this portion seemed so striking that 
the rest of the anthem was hardly listened to. The prayers were soon 
ended, and then the choristers and the clergymen filed out in pro- 
cession, and the congregation dispersed. 

A friend, and a connoisseur in music, waited for the organist to come 
down from his loft, and turned homeward with him. 

““Why, Mason,” he said, “what a fine voice your new bass has! 
How is it you have not let us hear him before?” 

Dr. Mason had a slightly irritated look on his marked face. “ Tut, 
tut! I don’t know that he is such ‘a great find,” he said. “There is 
nothing special about his voice, and the compass of it is not great. His 
manner is excellent, there is no doubt; but he is very unequal. Did 
you notice that he let down his last phrase too suddenly, and got over- 
powered by the choir ?” 

“T can’t say I did. The choir, perhaps, came in too strong for him.” 

“Not at all: the choir was perfect. The phrase was sung with the 
force I directed ; but Hogarth dropped his voice too low.” 

Dr. Mason was noted as an excellent choirmaster, critical and severe, 
who demanded absolute obedience and humility from his subordinates, 
and produced thereby fine results. 

‘* Well,” remarked his friend, somewhat damped, “ however that may 
be, I hope you will let me hear him again before long. I, and everyone 
else, thought him not able for much, as you gave him so little work to 
do.” 

**T never put new men forward quickly,” Dr. Mason answered with a 
certain tartness. ‘ Hogarth has only been in the choir eight or nine 
months, and I have one or two older men who are useful and tried. Be- 
sides, to tell you the truth, I don’t altogether understand Hogarth. He 
is not in his right place in the choir, I am convinced. I don’t know why 
he came into it ; and I don’t care how soon he gets himself out of it. I 
have left him alone as much as I could, to see if he could be made to find 
his level.” 

The connoisseur stared. Interested as he was in the new singer, he 
found Dr. Mason, whose business it was to supply the choir with voices, 
apparently indifferent to the subject. He failed to see that if the choir- 
master did not understand a man, could not gauge his motives or his 
circumstances, and place him on the level on which he considered it 
natural he should be, he could not like that man or give him support 
and sympathy ; but rather preferred to pass him over and to ignore him. 
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Meanwhile the choristers had left the vestry. The boys, free from 
the restraints of service, were running across the cloisters in merry 
groups. The leading bass of the Decani had turned homeward with 
Jones the tenor, in full discussion of Hogarth’s performance, about which, 
it is needless to say, he expressed himself slightingly. He made no pre- 
tension, like his friend—whose straight parted and curly locks, scented 
handkerchief and glossy hat, gave him a decided air of the music hall— 
to being a dandy and a gentleman ; but he had a determined belief in 
himself and his power of voice, which he was secretly convinced could 
not be equalled. He was desirous that the world should be convinced of 
the matter likewise ; and a rival on his own ground was not easily 
brooked. Hogarth himself, in company with Watson, the Cantoris 
tenor, sauntered down the great empty nave to the western door. The 
figures of the two young men were not distinctively those of choirmen. 
They looked merely men of middle class of indefinable occupation, 
with faces remarkable for gravity and expression. Watson, indeed, was 
@ man unique in this sceptical age, absolutely believing in the reality of 
religion, and desiring no better fate than to spend his life and his voice 
in the expression of his faith, He did not sing, as the other men did, 
simply because he was paid to do it—though the money was actually 
needful to him. He sang because he loved to worship. His strange 
ascetic enthusiasm could be partly discerned in his quiet pale face ; but 
it took a long time to know and understand the extent of his unobtrusive 
goodness. Yet, once understood, its influence was strong, and leavened 
the whole of the little community to which he belonged. The boys, 
whenever inclined to be disorderly or mischievous in service time, always 
glanced at Watson: the men, when in his company, spared any coarse 
or rude jest. His voice, though admirably trained, was thin; yet the 
unusual quality of expression in it made him greatly valued by organist 
and precentor. There were some people in the town who declared it 
was worth going miles to hear Watson take a solo, and that his singing 
of the tenor air, “‘ With my whole heart have I sought Thee,” in Elvey’s 
anthem, “‘ Wherewithal shall a young man ?” with its solemn, searching 
earnestness of trust and desire, dwelt in the memory when all else, the 
bishop’s sermon into the bargain, had been forgotten. 

But if Watson’s exterior showed only a certain quiet zeal, hardly 
noticeable by the casual observer, his companion was different. In 
Hogarth could be easily seen those traces of the unusual, whether of 
mind or of circumstance, that caused Dr. Mason to distrust him. It 
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would perhaps be difficult to define this something, or to say whether it 
lay in the dark blue, deep-set eyes, that kindled sometimes at some 
latent thought under the dark eyebrows; or in the easy lines of the 
mouth, that betrayed a general quiet amusement, and yet were capable 
of hardening into suppressed bitterness ; or only in the good presence 
that dominated all, in the simple, quiet manners, that perhaps deceived 
the observers into thinking the other traits unusual. In whatever it lay, 
the effect was there; and Hogarth had always found himself in some 
way separated from the class with which he was thrown. He was either 
disliked or admired in a way that was repugnant to him; and he had 
unconsciously isolated himself more and more from the little world 
about him. His sense of loneliness had been mitigated since he had 
known Watson, whose friendship was comfortable to him. Yet, without 
doubt, Watson also had some admiration to offer him; he was even 
now expressing it. 

“Wil,” he said, with an affectionate glance, “you sang grandly 
to-day. It was done just as I should have liked to do it, No one can 
keep you back after this.” 

“Tush, lad!” Hogarth said, in a moderating voice. “You knew I 
could sing, before this afternoon.” 

‘Yes, I knew, but the rest of the world didn’t. Now they know, 
and Dr. Mason will be bound to let you come to the fore. I don’t 
understand him,” he added in a disappointed tone—for he hated to dis- 
parage anyone. “He is fair and considerate to everyone but you. He 
has been a real friend to me, I know. Yet he is wilfully blind to what 
you are capable of. When I showed him the service you wrote last, 
that I think so much of, he turned it over and dipped into it, and 
then rolled it up, and said, as he handed it back to me, ‘Ah! very 
good for an untaught man. Tell him to stick to the grammar of 
music, and beware of unprepared and unresolved dissonances. and of 
impossible combinations.’ I thought he would have been proud of the 
thing, and had it sung in the cathedral ; but he has never mentioned it 
from that day to this.” 

Hogarth laughed rather bitterly, ‘‘ Leave Dr. Mason alone, Charlie,” 
he said. “He must go his little way, and I mine. I don’t want him to 
bring me forward, even if he were so obliging as to desire to do it; 
which he clearly is not. I don’t,” he added, with a smile, “ rightly know 
what I want just at present. I am only certain that I am getting very 
tired of this dull routine of a life, with its formal services, day by day 
the same, of its narrow limits, and its common-place people.” 
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“Wil!” said Watson, in a reproachful voice. 

“Oh, don’t ‘Wil’ me,” he exclaimed, in a comical burst of im- 
patience ; ‘‘I am not like you, ready and willing to sing my heart and 
voice out in a service that few people come to hear, and those few go to 
sleep over. That service is real to you, lad”—there was some compunc- 
tion in his voice—“ because your own goodness is so real. Your faith 
is like that of old, that was said to move mountains. And it does move 
mountains—mountains of insincerity, of stupidity, of illwill, that cease 
to exist before it, but that are for ever obstructing my poor path. No, 
no ! the life is not to me what it is to you. For three months, or so, it 
seemed very beautiful to me, too—quite perfect if looked at in an ideal, 
self-abnegatory sort of way. I could live it with sincerity and a certain 
amount of enthusiasm ; but it does not suffice me in the long run to 
sing the praises of God in an obscure choir, according to a certain creed, 
without recognition or acknowledgment. I want to be doing something 
that seems worth doing, something new and individual.” 

“But, Wil, you forget your composition, and how you are working 
at that. That is to bring you recognition in the future.” 

“Yes, there is my composition ; and it was that I might follow it 
seriously and study hard that I chose this life, when, nearly a year ago, 
my father died and left, of all that he had, nothing but a few debts. It 
seemed to me then that the life of a choirman was a rather desirable 
thing. It gave me bread to eat—which it was necessary I should get— 
and experience in practical musical matters. But, above all, it promised an 
abundance of leisure for quiet study ; and I had come to desire ardently 
to know whether my talents, that I had taken little heed of in more 
prosperous days, were really worth anything. And sometimes, Charlie, 
I feel that I was not mistaken in giving them a trial—that they are 
actually great enough, if I use them rightly, to make my life a success.” 

** Wil, no one has ever doubted it,” his friend asserted, ‘‘ but your- 
self and, perhaps, Dr. Mason. Alcock, of St. Paul’s, who has worked 
with you, thinks a great deal of your talents, and says so. They only 
want knowing to be appreciated ; but the difficulty is to get them known. 
There seems no vent for them here, it is true.” 

“TI must go where I can find a vent for them—eh, lad? The atmo- 
sphere of this place”—they had turned and were pacing the south aisle, 
and he threw his eyes along the fine vista of vaulted arches—“ beautiful 
though it is, and much as I love it, is too confined, too limited, too 
ecclesiastical for real growth. I have learned something from it; I 
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appreciate it and its services and its music ; but I want, now, something 
beyond, less stony, more vital. I don’t aspire to follow faithfully in 
the footsteps of Boyce and Aldrich. I want, in my music, to represent 
the world ; not a little religious section of the English world only. I 
want a wider horizon, a warmer life. Charlie, I must write an opera, 
and I must go to Italy.” 

He spoke ardently and rapidly, as if it was a relief to unburden 
himself from an old and restless desire ; and, as he finished, he threw a 
sudden whimsical glance at his sober friend, as much as to say, “ Now, 
what will you say to all this?” Just at this moment a tall middle-aged 
clergyman, in company with the young lady who had been seated in the 
stalls during service, came down the aisle toward them, and turned off 
into the cloisters. Hogarth at once perceived them, and as they dis- 
appeared he took hold of Charlie’s arm and turned him round toward 
the western door. 

“Come, come! let us begone,” he said in a changed voice. “We 
have had enough of talk about my poor self. I have not left Greyford 
yet, so don’t look so serious. Tell me, who was the lady who went 
through the cloister door just now ?” 

“What lady? I saw no one.” 

“Oh, did you not? Then, of course, you can’t tell me. Charlie, are 
you ever so wicked, so entirely lost to virtue, as to let you eyes wander 
past your prayer-book during the service, and to note the people who 
are there.” 

“Of course I do.” Charlie was always angry at any assumption on his 
behalf of unusual virtue. “I see every onein the place. There is plenty 
of time for it, surely, in the intervals, and there are not so many there.” 

“That is true. Then, in the intervals, did you happen to notice 
to-day a young lady with a striking profile and a proud face, who sat on 
our side ?” 

“T think you mean Miss Leighton. She was there, and she has 
rather a proud look.” 

“Who is Miss Leighton ?” 

“Canon Leighton’s daughter. Don’t you know?” 

“But I have never seen her before.” 

“Perhaps not. I think she has been away visiting lately.” 

“ Well, Charlie, here I turn off. Come up to my rooms to-night. I 
have found out that Coulton, the saddler, plays a very decent second 
fiddle. I have asked him up, and we will have some music.” 
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Cuapter II. 


A rew nights after there was a meeting in St. Andrew’s Hall of the 
Greyford Choral Union. This society was eminently respectable and 
exclusive. It drew its members from the higher clerical circles, which 
about a cathedral town have generally some musical proclivities, and 
from the small landed gentry in the immediate neighbourhood. There 
were odds and strays from the professional stratum, and an occasional 
officer, who was found to be gifted with a voice and energy to sing, from 
the regiment quartered in the town. The Union was led by Dr. Mason, 
and attained, under his careful rule, an unusual excellence. But it is 
doubtful whether it was proud so much of this as of its irreproachable 
respectability. It preferred, like many other English institutions, to be 
perfect in a social rather that in an artistic sense. This evening was a 
special occasion, and there promised to be a good attendance. The 
ladies had flocked, in little chatting groups, from their cloakroom into 
the hall ; the few gentlemen who had yet appeared were spreading about, 
and there was a good deal of talk and laughter. The honorary secretary, 
Mr. Cockshot, a tall man with a pale face and big forehead, had a great 
deal to say, and was full of politeness and importance. He possessed 
little voice, but much taste—so his friends said—and he was never called 
upon to admire an amateur picture or a performance on the flute without 
being reminded by it forcibly of some painting in the Pinakothek at 
Munich, or some concert he had heard at Berlin. He made his way now 
to Miss Leighton, who was standing with some ladies. She was a fine- 
looking girl, straight and tall, with a well-poised head. Her brown, 
waving hair was kept carefully back from her forehead, and her eyes had 
a direct, and rather commanding, look. Though her manners were 
gracious, she had the reputation of being proud, and her looks bore it 
out. She turned now, with an easy smile that did not disturb the lines 
of her face, to answer Mr. Cockshot’s polite salutation. 

“This is a sad business, Miss Leighton,” Mr. Cockshot said, “ Major 
Appleton disappointing us.” 

“ Major Appleton !” she repeated in a quick tone. “Is he not here?” 

“No, I had a note from him just before I left home. He has been 
called unexpectedly from Greyford, and will not be back for some days.” 

“Then what is to be done about the duet ?” 

“Well, I don’t quite know. But we will manage some way or other, 
you may be sure,” he remarked consolingly, but indefinitely. “Ah! there 
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is Doctor Mason!” and away he went, leaving a visible amount of dis- 
turbance on Miss Leighton’s face. 

Dr. Mason entered the hall with a few more men just as the clock 
struck half-past seven, and made his way to the conductor’s stand. After 
a brief talk with Mr. Cockshot, he rapped his desk sharply with his baton 
and demanded attention. There was the last rustling into place, the 
last overturning of a seat, the last search for a missing part, the last 
loud whisper, and then all was still. ‘Ladies and gentlemen” said the 
conductor in his formal way, “we have practised together, at the partic- 
ular desire of Mr. Cockshot, our indefatigable secretary, the choruses of 
the “Creation,” and have succeeded, I think, fairly well with them. He 
now thinks that our society is capable of giving the whole work—solos 
as well as choruses—at a performance in aid of a local charity. I 
told him and you plainly, since there seemed some anxiety to do the 
thing, that, though very doubtful on the point, I would reserve my 
judgment until I had heard what you could do in a complete vocal 
rehearsal. Your parts have been allotted to you for the last fortnight ; 
with several of you, I have gone over your songs; and we will now see, 
if you please, what you can make of the work.” 

This incisive little speech did not seem to inspire the choir with con- 
fidence. The members looked uneasy and excited ; and particular indi- 
viduals—perhaps those who were about to venture on solos—showed 
distinct signs of trepidation. Miss Leighton was not amongst them; nor 
the honorary secretary, who was confident the society was about to score 
a great success. 

Then they started, and the start was unfortunate. After the intro- 
duction, which was represented by a pianoforte version, a gentleman 
came hurriedly forward from among the tenors and had a few whispered 
words with Dr. Mason. “Ah, indeed!” said Dr. Mason, without lowering 
his voice, “you find that you have not practised ‘Now vanish’ sufficiently 
to sing it with confidence. Is there any other gentleman who would like 
to take it?” There was silence in the regions of the black coats behind 
the ladies. “Very well! I was not unprepared for this” (the tenor, 
retiring to his seat, relieved yet disappointed, winced) “and Mr. Watson, 
who has come here to-night at my desire, will doubtless sing it for us.” 

So Charles Watson came forward with his zealous, quiet face, his 
slightly shabby coat, his voice certain and well controlled, and sang 
the allotted song with such ease and genuine feeling that every one 
listened to him, and began to think of the music and the spirit of it, and 
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not of their own individual parts. They attacked the chorus with zeal 
and certainty ; and, for the first time; a gleam of approbation was dis- 
cernible in Dr. Mason’s face. But it did not long remain. The solo 
that came next was a weak performance, that depressed even the man 
who sang it; and the general air of dis-spiritment increased instead of 
subsiding as the work went on. Miss Leighton, indeed, sang a song with 
some defiance and brilliance, and made a distinct mark by it; anda 
clergyman, with a fine voice, did equally well in a bass solo. But there 
was no doubt about it that the rest were miserable failures. Charlie 
Watson had, again, to do duty in “In native worth,” and it was a relief 
to everybody. At last the dreary way was fought to the duet between 
Adam and Eve. Miss Leighton, who was to take the soprano part, did 
not move from her place until she heard the conductor speak her name. 
Then she stepped forward. ‘Major Appleton is not here,” she remarked, 
as if the statement were conclusive. 

‘No, I am very sorry about it,” Dr. Mason politely answered in a 
low tone. “I must ask you to try the duet with some one else.” 

“Can it not be omitted?” she asked. 

“ Hardly, as we have undertaken to go through the whole work ; and 
I have brought a substitute from the cathedral choir.” 

“Ts there no one amongst ourselves who can do duty in it?” she 
again asked. 

“Do you think it likely, Miss Leighton?” he caustically remarked as 
he threw up his eyebrows. ‘We will see.” Then he raised his voice— 
“Mr. Hayton, will you venture on the bass part of this duet which 
Major Appleton was to sing?” 

Mr. Hayton, who had done well in his own solo, answered that it 
would be quite impossible without practice. Dr. Mason looked at Miss 
Leighton, and then she acquiesced with a low “ Very well, then,” and 
took up her position with the part in her hand. It was evident to those 
who knew her that she did not like what she had todo. She stood 
quite still; and when Dr. Mason’s call, “ Mr. Hogarth, please come 
forward,” brought a quickly-moving figure from the back, she neither 
stirred nor looked up to see the man with whom she had to sing. It 
was evident, too, that Wil Hogarth did not like it. He had observed, 
like every one else, the little pause of objection and remonstrance, and 
probably gave it a fictitious value, as we all do to a slight we are conscious 
of. His eyes were gleaming wrathfully under his deep brows, and the 
bitter line had deepened about his mouth. He would have chosen to 
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say, in the tones of quiet mastery he had used in the old days, “Since 
Miss Leighton prefers it, I think we had better leave the duet alone.” 
But the last few months had taught him some lessons of self-control. 
He told himself that it was surely not a hard thing to do the little piece of 
work required of him: he could sing, and it mattered little to him, if he 
had any pride at all, who it was he was required to sing with. So he 
took up his position by Miss Leighton, and quietly waited to begin. 

As soon as his voice broke in she stirred, with involuntary sur- 
prise, and listened, though still without raising her eyes. This rendering 
was different from Major Appleton’s namby-pamby “ Graceful Consort,” 
given with a feeble straining after expression : it had force and fire, it 
was like energy expressed in music. Nor did she notice any peculiarities 
in pronunciation from this man of the choir. It would be pleasant to 
sing with such a voice. She ceased to think of her annoyance. When 
she began it was softly, gently ; and he listened, too, and forgot his pride. 
Their voices blended with a strange sympathy; and there seemed a 
certain gladness, after each separate refrain, in coming together once 
more. 

As they finished, she fell back a step from her position and looked 
up at Wil Hogarth, while he looked at her. Her eyes seemed to say, 
“Who are you, that sing so well with me?’ and the question went 
deeper down than social shallows to the very heart of the man whose 
voice had seemed a part of hers. He answered her look steadily, 
seriously, yet somehow to her inexplicably. 

But now the last bars of the accompaniment were ended. They 
moved apart and repaired to their places, while the business of the even- 
ing went on. In some mysterious way it had become dull to them. 
Miss Leighton ceased to be vexed by the failure of her friends in their 
essays; and Wil Hogarth no longer found it amusing to watch the 
amateurs quaking under the keen eye of the professional. He thought 
he understood the conductor’s game. Dr. Mason did not intend these 
people to succeed—he would not encourage them. Since they were to 
fail, they should fail badly, and be conscious of their downfall. Hogarth 
knew his way, and knew, too, how he could, by what seemed like the 
mere force of his will, make a choirboy sing a difficult passage correctly. 

At last the oratorio was finished ; and the performers, limp and 
depressed as they were, were glad of it. Dr. Mason had a few words 
to say. 

“It is hardly necessary to point out to you, now we have gone through 
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our task, that it is one for which our society is totally unfitted. You 
will all agree with me in this, I am sure. In spite of the talent dis- 
played by one or two members of our union” (his serious little bow and 
incisive manner made this sound more like a sarcasm than a compliment, 
and brought a flush to the cheeks of the more combative of his audience) 
“the solos of the ‘Creation’ are beyond the level of amateurs. You 
all know my opinion, often expressed, on solo-singing in choral societies. 
Such societies exist for the interpretation of part-singing, and not for the 
display of individual voices, untrained and therefore weak. It is some- 
times necessary, though always deplorable, to give a smaller choral work 
completely, and to assign the solos in it to the best voices of the choir. 
The ‘Creation’ is not such a work, and we must leave it to professionals. 
We will go back, if you please, at our next meeting, to the madrigals 
and part-songs, in which I flatter myself we make some mark ; and in our 
open meeting we will score a success, not make a fiasco.” 

Dr. Mason’s verdict seemed to excite mixed feelings. Many of the 
members appeared somewhat disheartened, if not crushed. Others, 
evidently, were angry and disposed to be rebellious. They were inclined 
to think that the society could do without so imperious a conductor, who, 
after all, was their paid servant. But they were subdued, for their 
discontent could find ‘no reasonable utterance; from the rod of Dr, 
Mason’s discipline there was no escape. There was still one member, 
however, who was possessed by a cheerful faith all round in the talents 
of the individuals and of the society in general, and in the wisdom of 
Dr. Mason. It was the indefatigable secretary. 

“T think, Dr. Mason, we did fairly well for a start,” he said. “I 
think another rehearsal or two would put everything to rights. Now 
we have got so far on with the work, and really done so well too . 
but even he paused under the glance of Dr. Mason, who was getting 





irritated by opposition. 

“You think so, Mr. Cockshot? Perhaps you will be good enough to 
find out for me how many of the ladies and gentlemen who have to-night 
favoured us with their solos ””—with a slight emphasis on the “favoured” — 
“will repeat their performances on the next occasion. It would be well 
to know beforehand how many parts I might have to supply from out- 
side. And I am perfectly willing, you understand, to conduct the work 
if I can pay professionals to do the solos. The choruses, I think, really, 
we might manage.” There was a brief silence, unbroken by the 
honorary secretary. Then he resumed—‘“ Perhaps you will come to 
D 
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some decision on this point, and let me know it at the close of our next 
meeting. Meanwhile, we will go back to our madrigals.” 

So he left them, angry, discouraged, helpless, and miserably 
vanquished. It took some time to clear the room, but Hogarth and 
Watson, untroubled by social amenities, soon made their way out into 
the night, which was rainy and cold. 

“That was a pretty strong dressing down !” Hogarth remarked, with 
a laugh. 

“Yes, I thought Dr. Mason a great deal too hard. I was really 
sorry.” 

“ Of course you were, lad. But you won’t deny they sang wretchedly, 
and deserved it.” 

“ Not all of them.” 

“Not the young lady in ‘The Mighty Pens,’ and the scented young 
dandy in ‘ Now Heaven in fullest glory’?” 

“Oh, well! perhaps they were bad, because they were frightened of 
what they had to do. But Miss Leighton, for instance, sang ‘ With 
verdure clad’ really well. She has a beautiful voice, and confidence.” 

“Te.” 

“ And I thought your duet with her quite grand. It could not have 
been better, whoever had sung it. It seemed unlike everything else, 
quite complete.” 

His companion was silent; but presently he exclaimed, “ Why, I 
have left behind me the ’cello part of my trio, that I was to leave with 
Coulton. I must go back. Good night! Don’t wait.” When he got to 
the entrance of the hall he found the place nearly deserted. A depart- 
ing cab was wheeling round and away; two men were coming down the 
steps ; and inside, Miss Leighton, in her wraps, was looking out into the 
corridor from the doorway of the ladies’ cloakroom. In the hall the 
caretaker was turning the lights down, and the librarian locking the 
music cupboard. Hogarth had just time to secure his roll from the 
back seat, where it lay neglected, before the place was left in darkness. 
The caretaker followed him out. He noticed Miss Leighton was still at 
the cloakroom door, apparently alone ; he passed her down the corridor, 
and then, revolving a question in his mind, slackened in his walk, paused, 
and finally turned round and came back to her, He could not leave 
without finding out if there was anything she wanted, even if he was 
a choirman. 


“ Are you waiting for someone?” he asked, courteously, but rather 
stiffly. ‘Or can I call a cab for you?” 
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‘‘Thank you,” she answered with a little blush, but a distinct smile 
of acknowledgment, “I am waiting for my father, who promised to call 
for me on his way from the missionary meeting. Iam surprised he is 
not here.” 

“The meeting is over, I think. The town hall doors were being 
closed as I passed a few minutes ago.” 

“Then he has forgotten me!” she exclaimed in a dismayed voice. 
“Oh! how like him! And everyone is gone now who might have taken 
me with them.” 

“What will you do?” he asked. “TI had better fetch a cab.” 

“‘Well—” she assented slowly, “if you please.” So he disappeared 
into the night, and left her waiting, with the caretaker hovering round, 
uneasy at being kept so long. He soon came hurrying back with the 
announcement that there were no cabs on the stand. 

“What are you todo?” he demanded again, looking at her as if 
he thought the situation very serious. “If you live not a long way off 
I might bring someone for you. You would not have to wait long.” 

She looked at him in a sidelong fashion, and then broke into a 
little laugh that dispersed the vexation in her face. ‘I can walk,” she 
said, “if I have an umbrella.” Since he did not make the only sensible 
suggestion, she must. ‘ You have one, I see; and if you will be kind 
enough to walk my way, I will go with you.” 

So there was nothing more to be said. He unfurled his already wet 
umbrella, and held it carefully over her as they went along the street. 
He got none of the advantage of it himself, and it was fortunate that 
the rain was abating a little. She took no notice of this; but she was 
careful in a few paces to break the silence he seemed willing to maintain. 

“Mr. Hogarth,” she began—then she stopped and turned toward 
him. “That reminds me, perhaps you do not know my name.” 

“Yes, I know your name, Miss Leighton,” he answered gravely. He 
did not tell her he had asked it a few days back, 

“That is right: I heard yours from Dr. Mason.” Then she went on 
with what she had been going to say. “I think it was you who sang 
the solo in the anthem last Thursday at the cathedral service.” 

“Yes, in Smart’s grand ‘Sing to the Lord.’” 

“*T was there, and heard it.” This was a needless announcement to 
her listener. “When you struck in with the duet to-night I recognised 
the voice at once.” 

There was a little pause, for Hogarth had nothing to say on the sub- 
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ject of his own voice. Then she resumed, with a polite humility, “I 
hope you were satisfied with the way I took my part?” 

“T, satisfied ?” he demanded, rather brutally, when he might have 
answered with a compliment. ‘There was no question of my satisfac- 
tion in the matter. I was merely there to sing what was required of 
me.” 

“Oh !” she ejaculated, uncomfortable, but still blind to his feelings. 
“‘ Perhaps you did not like singing the duet.” 

“You can’t expect me to say I did like it,” he answered with a harsh 
laugh, “when you so obviously didn’t.” 

She looked up at him and then down, embarrassed for perhaps the 
first time in her life. Then she said, quite softly, “You are mistaken, 
Mr. Hogarth.” 

He was bound to accept the atonement she evidently wished to 
make. ‘ Well, at least,” he said more gently, “you will not have to do 
it again. Dr. Mason does not mean the ‘Creation’ to be performed.” 

“No, that is certain. He is a tyrant.” 


“A disciplinarian, perhaps, but often wise in his strictness, you must 
allow.” 


“We sang wretchedly, to-night, no doubt; but it was partly his 
fault—he was so discouraging.” 


“You were not discouraged.” 

“No, I was too vexed. His little speech at the end was exasperating.” 

“Well, that is his way, Miss Leighton. He is always severe.” 

‘But is he severe to those who do really well? Is he”—looking up 
with a smile—“ severe to you?” 

“To me?’ Hogarth repeated in a bitter tone. “Iam a very small 
person in his eyes, Miss Leighton. I am simply a man who sings in 
the choir”—he laid a stress upon the words—“and I am in disgrace 
with him because I have the unfortunate reputation of thinking myself 
some one, and because I venture to compose on lines that are not the 
strictest.” 

“Do you compose?” she asked in an interested voice, ignoring the 
feeling of his sentence. 

He was vexed now at his little outburst, and answered with a sober 
“Yes.” 

“ What kind of music?” 

“Oh, all sorts, services, anthems, trios, quartets. Now I am at work 
on a cantata.” 
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“‘T should like to hear something of yours.” 

He smiled. ‘ Who knows? Perhaps some day you may, if my work 
is good enough to see the light. If it is, and if you like it, will you think 
of this evening, Miss Leighton, and courteously extend your forgiveness 
to the man of the choir who was forced to sing a duet with you when 
you did not wish to sing it? I think I shall know it, quite far away,” 
he said gently. 

But there wewse a frown and flush on her face that he yet liked better 
than any previous smile. “I will tell you that when the time comes,” 
she said. ‘And 1 think you wilfully misunderstand me.” 

He said no more, and left her at the gate of the old house in the 
close with a brief but courteous “Good night !” 

She went in to think over this strange meeting with the cathedral 
singer who was not of her own class ; while he stalked home, the roll of 
his trio, that he had meant to leave with Coulton, still in his hand. 





CuaptTer III. 


Wit Hogarth met Miss Leighton, soon after the night of the rehearsal, 
at a musical party at the Dean’s house. The invitation came to him 
through Dr. Mason, who told him, shortly, that he was wanted to sing 
at the Deanery on the 17th, and had better look over something that 
would do. Wil could not quite explain to himself why he did not at 
once decline this summary invitation, as it seemed natural he should. 
Singular as it was, he went, and on the evening in question found him- 
self, with a few other guests who had already assembled, in a large old 
room of the Deanery. It was a low and spacious room, with nooks, and 
deep windows, and thick curtains to break its lines; the very place for 
sociability and comfort in listening to music, though possibly not the best 
for the performance. Hogarth was briefly noticed by the Dean and Mrs. 
Everett ; the last politely thanking him for coming, and hoping he would 
sing, as she had heard so much of his voice ; and then, knowing no one 
there, he drifted off to a quiet corner of the room near the piano and the 
music stands, and took up an album. He did not like the situation, and 
he began to ask himself why he had been fool enough to get into it, since 
he was very certain it was not to gratify the Dean’s wife by the sound of 
his voice. He knew none of these people, and they did not want to know 
him. They merely required that he should entertain them by his 
singing, and saw no reason for acknowledging the obligation. Indeed 
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they did not see it as a favour conferred on them : evidently they fancied 
that the obligation inclined the other way. Sipce he understood so well 
the circumstances, it was arrant folly on his part to allow himself to get 
into them. 

But these ruminations ceased when he saw Canon and Mrs. Leighton 
come into the room with their daughter. The Canon, with his kindly 
face marked with lines of sadness and humility, he knew very well by 
sight, but Mrs. Leighton he had never seen before. She was a tall, 
proud-looking, comely woman ; and her daughter was said greatly to 
resemble her. But Eva Leighton had her father’s eyes (if she had inherited 
her mother’s features), and an occasional bright smile that was suggestive 
of him. She was dressed in white, without any ornament but a rose at 
her throat ; and there were other eyes besides Hogarth’s that acknow- 
ledged her as beautiful and virginally imposing. Atter some salutations 
and greetings she drifted into the part of the room where he stood alone, 
and then she came up to him, recognising him with a little bow and 
smile as if they had had a previous drawing-room acquaintance that must 
necessarily be resumed. It vexed him, cross and unreasonable and 
rebellious as he was. “Why is she so obviously kind?” he said to himself 
bitterly. “If I had been a man of her own set she would not come to 
speak tome. Does she want to make things up to me, as she thinks?” 
There was a wrathful gleam in his eyes as he returned her salutation. 
She had paused at the table near which he stood. 

“Are you going to sing, to-night?” she asked. It was an unfortu- 
nate though a natural question. “Certainly, Miss Leighton,” he 
answered. “TI am here for no other purpose.” 

She flushed, and looked down embarrassed, but she refused to be 
frightened out of her sincerity. ‘I am very glad,” she said: ‘*I want 
to hear you again.” 

After all, it was very different from the Dean’s wife, this gladness 
that he was going to sing. 

But now Mrs. Leighton rustled up behind her daughter. She had 
already asked, as several more people had, who was the fine-looking 
young man near the piano, and the answer had very instantly sent her 
to the rescue. 

“Eva, where have you gone?” she said in her affected, high tones. 

You have not spoken yet to Lady Monckton, and she has been asking 
after you.” 


“Mother,” said Eva, as she turned valiantly and touched her 
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mother’s arm insistantly with her fan, “this is Mr. Hogarth, who was 
so kind as to bring me home from the rehearsal the other night, when 
my father forgot me.” 

This unexpected introduction brought an accession of redness into 
Mrs. Leighton’s face. ‘Oh, indeed,” she said, putting up her eye-glass 
and simply staring at Wil briefly andinsolently. ‘‘ Very kind of Mr.— 
Mr. Hogarth, Iam sure. Come, Eva.” And she turned her back upon 
the young man and his bow. 

But Eva was rebellious. She was so far like her mother that she was 
a match for her. ‘I am not coming,” she said in a low intense voice. 
“Lady Monckton may come to me, if she likes. She was not quite 
polite to my father once, and I have not forgotten it.” And she 
resolutely took a seat close at hand and rested her hand on a volume 
that lay on the table, while her mother marched away discomfited. 
Wil Hogarth had turned away, and professed to be engrossed in the 
album he held. It is not agreeable to be snubbed, though perhaps it is 
more exhilarating than to be studiously overlooked; but he felt he 
deserved it, in having put himself in the way to receive it. And he 
felt more grieved for Miss Leighton’s sake than for his own, since her 
politeness had brought it down upon him. She had the courage of her 
opinions, it was evident, and could valiantly stand to her colours ; but, 
after all, what was he, that she should quarrel with her mother for him? 
In the face of a rather long silence, when he knew she was close at 
at hand, he looked up and across the table, He was startled and sorry 
then. Her face seemed pale, now that the flush it had lately worn had 
died away; her eyebrows were drawn, her eyes beneath shone brightly 
with an absent straightforward gaze, Her arms, that were bare to the 
elbow, rested on the rim of the table, and her hands were tightly 
clasped. Why should she care, or be hurt, for him? She was ashamed 
of her mother, it was certain. But had she never had to be ashamed 
of her before ? 

He spoke then in the gentlest tones he had used to her, though it 
was but to ask a common-place question. “And are you going to sing, 
too, to-night, Miss Leighton?” 

She looked at him with a sudden, brilliant smile, as if she was 
grateful for a kindness, and she answered after a little pause, in which 
she almost regained her customary unconcern, “ Yes, I am to sing, 
too—a little simple, modern ditty.” 

“Oh, not the ‘ Lost Chord’?” he demanded, with assumed concern. 
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“No, not the ‘ Lost Chord.’” 

** Nor ‘ London Bridge,’ nor ‘The Summer Shower’ ?” 

“No, neither of them,” she answered gaily. ‘“ You cannot guess.” 

“Then tell me.” 

“No, you shall wait and hear. I won’t shorten your suspense by 
one minute.” 

“‘ Well, perhaps I can bear it now I know it won’t be any of the songs 
I mentioned.” 

“Why do you dislike them ?” 

“T don’t dislike them specially, except that they are hackneyed. 
But I dislike most modern songs, with their trite sentiment about old 
lace, or old loves, or feeble flirtations at a stile or in the gloaming. 
The full-blooded energy of the old songs seems departed, and I wonder 
are we ever, with our artificial modern life, to get it back again. It is the 
dearth of natural, and therefore noble, sentiment in our own popular airs 
that drives so many people to sing German songs ; and that is a pity, for 
though many of them are full of intellectual feeling and musical beauty, 
the generality of listeners do not understand them ; and the few who do, 
very much object to their being rendered with the mis-pronunciation of 
an English tongue.” 

“This is sweeping,” said Eva Leighton, “and leaves very little 
chance of my poor song being approved. I suppose, now, you are not 
going to sing a German song yourself, after this?” 

“Well, no, I am not. I keep them for my private entertainment ; 
and in public I stick to English, which, after all, if we only look far 
enough, has been often enough set to fine music.” 

‘“‘Mr. Hogarth,” she said, after a minute’s hesitation, as if she were 
making a fresh beginning, “ will you sing a duet with me, to-night?” 

He looked surprised. “I should like it very much,” he said. “Bu. 
can it be managed? Everything goes by rule, doesn’t it ?” 

“Not quite. I can get Mrs. Everett to let me put it in, I am sure.” 

“Then what shall it be? Not ‘Graceful Consort’?” with rather a 
mischievous look. 


“No,” she answered him reproachfully. “ Let us look in the cabinet, 
and see what there is.” 


But now there was a general stir, and people were getting to the 
place they coveted before the music began. Eva Leighton made her way 
to her father where he was standing alone. 


“Father, dear,” she said, “my mother has just been rude to Mr. 
Hogarth.” 
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“‘ Eva!” he said reprovingly. 

“Tt is true; and I want you to make it up to him.” 

“And who is Mr. Hogarth, child? and where is he?” 

“He is behind me, some way back, Now, don’t look so ostentatiously, 
father, dear—he may notice it. Just glance quietly. You must see him.” 

“T see no one,” said Canon Leighton, gazing in a perfectly direct 
fashion with his short-sighted eyes into the required corner of the room, 
“but—let me see—Dr. Everett, Jones of ‘ All Saints’, and a gentlemanly 
young man who is a stranger, I think.” 

** Well, that is he.” 

** But who is he, child, and how do you know him?” 

She answered the last part of the question first. ‘“‘He brought me 
home from the rehearsal when you forgot me, father. Don’t you remem- 
ber that I told you? And,” with a sudden red coming into her face, 
“he sings in the cathedral choir.” 

*‘ A professional?” he asked, amazed. 

“*Yes,” she answered steadily. ‘‘ He composes, too.” 

Canon Leighton seemed rather disturbed by these pieces of informa- 
tion ; but he was accustomed to trust his daughter’s judgment, as she 
trusted his, so he said, “ Well, well, he did you a kindness. I will not 
forget.” 

Later on, Eva found an opportunity of speaking to the Dean’s wife. 

“Mrs, Everett,” she said, “I should so like to sing a duet with Mr. 
Hogarth, whom you have invited to-night. He is delightful to sing with. 
I met him at our Choral Union, and he took the part of ‘Graceful Con- 
sort’ the night we made such a terrible hash of the ‘Creation,’ which, 
of course, you heard about. Can you arrange to get it in as an extra, 
do you think ?” 

“T shall be charmed, my dear. It will be a welcome novelty ; for, 
to tell you the truth, I am afraid our programme is a trifle dull. I have 
had to ask Miss Hays to play, because such a fuss is made about her ; 
and I know she is going to bore us all with a long sonata.” 

Presently the music began ; and if Wil Hogarth expected a repeti- 
tion of the weak, flabby performance he had heard at the Choral Union, 
he was mistaken. These people were most of them amateurs; but they 
were well-educated amateurs, who sang or played to an appreciating 
audience of friends. The Rev. Mr. Alton, the precentor of the cathedral, 
could and did sing one of Handel’s tenor aifs in a finished style ; and a 
gentleman with a baritone voice did duty in a song associated with Mr. 
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Santley in a way that did not cause a disagreeable comparison to force 
itself on the mind of the listener. Wil’s own performance was fixed 
rather late in the programme ; perhaps on the principle that good things 
should come last. Meanwhile, he was liking it better than he thought 
he could have done. Canon Leighton found him out in one of the inter- 
vals, and talked to him, as was that good man’s way, with a courteous 
respect and appreciation that were altogether comfortable. The precen- 
tor, too, came up and showed a desire to know him, without either 
affectation or superciliousness. Then he watched Eva Leighton, and 
noticed how popular she was, with her serene, fearless ways ; how the 
older men came to talk to her, as well as the younger ones and her girl 
friends. But presently she had to sing; and as she took her stand at 
the piano, behind Dr. Mason, who was to play her accompaniment, 
he fancied that she looked him out, from among the groups scattered 
about, before she turned to her music-sheet. He had not needed that 
look to be quite ready. But what was this she was singing? Surely 
not one of his own songs, published some time ago, and lying dusty 
and unheeded, so far as he knew, on a few mitsic-sellers’ shelves? It 
was, though, actually his own song! As she sang it in her fresh, clear 
voice, it sounded to him like the first distinct note of triumph in his life, 
only dimly dreamt of before. The future seemed to spread out before 
him, at the magic of her voice, bright and hopeful ; a triumph of work, of 
recognition, of—could it be?—happiness. When she finished, he was 
not very far away ; and she easily made her way to him, after telling 
the people who offered their congratulatory remarks that the song was 
by Mr. Hogarth, who was here to-night. 

“‘ And did you like my little simple, modern ditty?” she asked him 
demurely. But his eyes were too full of expression for her to look at 
him long. 

“T never liked anything of mine so well before,” he answered. “And 
no one shall ever sing that song again. I will buy mp every copy, lest 
any one should attempt it after you.” 

“ What am I to do with my copy, then? Am I to burn it, and never 
to sing the song again?’ 

“Ob, you! sing it as often as—” then he stopped and bit his lip. 
He had been going to say, ‘‘as often as I am near to hear.” It was high 
time he repressed himself; so he asked her how she had got her song, 
and heard that she had conte across it by chance in a pile of music sent 
for approval ; and, catching the name, had picked it out. 
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After that, the whole evening seemed a success to him. He sang, 
and everyone appeared impressed : he had the duet with Eva Leighton, 
and the sympathetic tone of their voices in union, which they had found 
out before, was felt again with a dangerous and fascinating power. 
Then he offered to take the second violin, in place of a gentleman whose 
absence threatened to strike a promised quartet off the programme. 
His offer, though received with manifest surprise, was gratefully 
accepted, and at the end of the first movement the first violin politely 
and modestly offered to change places with him. He became the pro- 
minent figure of the evening, and people began to talk about him. 

“Dear me!” said Mrs. Everett to Lady Monckton, when the quartet 
was finished, “he is a musician all round, it seems. That charming 
song that Eva Leighton sang was actually his ; and I cannot be too 
thankful to him for saving for us that quartet of Mozart.” 

‘¢ But who is he, dear Mrs. Everett? It cannot be true what I heard, 
that he sings in the cathedral choir. Perhaps he does it for practice, as 
some men with good voices do now-a-days. His voice is very good.” 

“ Yes, we must induce him to sing again.” 

So he sang again ; and then as some one near him begged for more, 
and the programme was over, he allowed himself to linger at the piano, 
and began a prelude introducing an air that everyone knew. Then he 
broke out, in his strong, deep voice—that was softened and restrained 
now, as if he meant it for one listener only—with the old, old love-song 
of Ben Jonson, “‘ Drink to me, only, with thine eyes, and I will pledge 
with mine.” Every one seemed to feel the magic effect—was it of voice 
or of feeling }—as the tones vibrated, intense and passionate, through the 
hushed room: but Eva Leighton, leaning up against the oak panelling 
by the window-seat, with a wild beating at her heart, and a longing 
startled look in her eyes, seemed to feel that it was only sung to her. 
He turned to look at her when he had done, as she knew he would ; and 
after that their ‘‘Good night!” was very quietly said. 








MUSICAL MISREPRESENTATION. 
Il. 


HAVE already spoken of the terrible perversion of an author's 
il meaning created by performing an orchestral work on that pre- 
posterous combination of instruments known asa Theatre Band. Where 
the strings are reduced toa scraping ghost of a sound, and the cornet, 
euphonium, and piccolo have it all their own way, instrumentation seems 
a mockery. Yet it is perfectly possible, as I have myself proved, to 
arrange music so as to sound well even on these ill-assorted instruments. 
But no one takes the trouble to do so, and consequently we hear music at 
the theatres sound nearly all top, very little bottom, and no middle at all. 

At “popular” places of entertainment, such as winter gardens and 
promenade concerts, it isa fixed idea of conductors that no piece must 
be more than ten minutes in length, and that everything in the shape of 
musical construction is above the heads of the audience, so they usually 
cut out bodily the middle of every overture or symphony movement, 
leaving only the bare statement and recapitulation of the subjects. 
This will perhaps hardly be credited by those who know not the lower 
walks of musical life, but I assure them it is the simple fact. And the 
worst of it is, that all this submission to the impatience of a modern 
audience is quite useless, for if a concert consisted of only two pieces, 
each five minutes in length, there would still be found many among the 
audience who would come in after the first piece and go away before the 
last. Alas, for the happy days of our forefathers, when “six new violin 
concertos ” formed one item in a concert programme, and when Beethoven 
could play his first four symphonies one after another without wearying 
his audience ! 

Is it not musical misrepresentation of a wanton kind to perform 
an opera in the concert room? The garden scene from Faust has 
been frequently thus maltreated. I once heard the greater part of 
Lohengrin “recited” at St. James’s Hall, and the performance of 
Parsifal is fresh in everyone’s memory. To the only plea that can 
be advanced in extenuation of this barbarism I myself reply that I 
would sooner not hear stage works at all than hear them so misrepre- 
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sented. The same may be said of the reverse proceeding—one happily 
less frequent. Liszt’s “St. Elizabeth” has been performed at Weimar 
with stage accessories. Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony has more than 
once been similarly “ illustrated,” and recently a dreadful attempt was 
made at the Crystal Palace to put Benedict’s ‘‘ Graziella” and Bennett’s 
“May Queen” upon the stage. The affair was, of course, a complete 
failure. 

Again, shall we not say that it is musical misrepresentation to give 
a new reading of a piece where it is not in accordance with the com- 
poser’s expressed intentions? I once heard Biilow conduct the Zuryanthe 
Overture and make a prodigious accellerando in the 3rd and 4th bars. 
The same mus‘cian, in playing Schumann’s Fantasia in C at a recital, 
once prefaced it by the first eight bars of the Carneval. Rubinstein, in 
playing Chopin’s Funeral March, makes a continuous crescendo from the 
beginning up to the Trio, and a long diminuendo from after the Trio to 
the end. I confess that in giving Beethoven’s C minor Symphony I am 
accustomed to take the opening bars twice as slow as they are written, 
but there is said to be Beethoven’s authority for this (not that that is 
why I doit). Then there is the musical misrepresentation of performers, 
singers especially. In old times the composer was their humble servant, 
and had to submit to whatever alterations and embellishments they liked 
to put into his works. We have got past that stage now, but still they 
insist on dwelling as long as they like on every high note, and their pianos 
and fortes are in total disregard of what is written. Mendelssohn 
used to combat these evils, especially the pause on the penultimate note, 
successfully, but it is doubtful if he could do so now, for singers cling 
to this, the last of their privileges, with an absurd tenacity. 

Musical misrepresentation of a minor kind is involved in the trans- 
lation of much modern music from the country of its birth to any other. 
“ Art is of no country” is a rather meaningless dictum, for the language 
of Modern Art is at least full of dialects which can only be appreciated 
locally. Verdi’s “Requiem” was positively derided in Germany, and 
en revanche Beethoven is considered a decided bore in Italy. Let us 
think of this, and not criticise the Javanese Gamelan and the King of 
Siam’s private band too harshly. Still another kind of musical mis- 
representation is that sad habit certain critics have of inventing, or 
trying to invent, programmes and meanings wholly undreamt of by 
composers. Schoolgirls, it is true, are supposed to take a more vivid 
interest in Beethoven’s Sonatas when they are told twaddlesome stories 
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connected with their composition and the author’s intentions, but it is 
time our critics began to be above such foolish ways of looking at art 
works, And this leads me to my final point. 

The effect of a constant infliction of analytical programme criticism 
has been, to myself, a total perversion of my views on music, an altera- 
tion of my mental standpoint which my readers will doubtless consider 
the saddest form of musical misrepresentation yet afforded them. In 
plain words, I have been led to place music upon a different level to 
that generally accepted. 

It'is all very well to say that through music we express ‘those ideas 
which are too subtle for speech,” but what are those ideas? What is the 
translation of a violin concerto? What do Bach’s 48 Preludes and 
Fugues seek to convey? “ Sonate, que me veux-tu?” With the excep- 
tion of the generally despised “ programme,” or imitative pieces, how 
can any piece of music have a definite meaning? Oracular music, or 
that which may be interpreted according to the hearer’s individual 
fancy, only shows that its composer had no intention of hisown. It 
seems to me that the mind is excited to various emotions—gaiety, 
mournfulness, martial ardour, devotion, &c.—through hearing music in 
the particular styles which the individual is accustomed to associate with 
those particular sentiments, but that is purely a matter of association of 
ideas. How otherwise account for the overwhelming preference which 
everyone save the musicians displays for old music over new? The 
Messiah will draw crowds everywhere, but a hitherto unperformed 
oratorio of Handel’s would not attract half a roomful, Few people 
think what a mighty power there is in familiar music compared with 
the unknown. I may say that in proportion as music falls familiarly 
upon the average ear, so does it appeal to the emotions. Probably few 
pieces afford more delight to a Crystal Palace audience than the Finale 
of Schubert’s C major symphony, yet when I played it once for the first 
time in a country town (as I flattered myself very successfully) an 
intelligent fellow-townsman came up to me, after the concert, purple in 
the face with indignation, and said, “Who was it wrote that last thing 
you played?” “Schubert.” “He ought to be boiled alive!” Yet this 
person was one who would have shed tears over “‘ Home, sweet home,” 
or “ Robin Adair.” It is the seeing how absurdly inconsistent with the 
artistic merit of a work is the emotion it can evoke which, I think, has led 
me to despise the sentimental side of music. For instance, in Robertson’s 
comedy of Ours, a prodigious effect is produced by causing the 
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audience to believe the troops are passing outside the window. A well 
known military march, played by a feeble caricature of a military band, 
is all that is needed to set every heart in the theatre throbbing with 
excitement. A person of foreign nationality would probably be totally 
unaffected. If Berlioz is to be believed (and he seldom is), his 
arrangement of the Rakoczy March sent a Hungarian audience nearly 
into hysterics. Brilliant and effective as it is, I have heard it 
played at the Crystal Palace, and the audience were too engrossed in 
putting on their overcoats and rushing for the 5-30 train to give it a 
single hand of applause. I have heard in Milan a prima donna sing in 
a wretched fourth-rate Italian opera a string of the vulgarest and most 
worn-out Italian phrases, and at every full close (which came regularly 
every eighth bar), she gurgled out the cadence with a wriggle and a 
stretching out of her arms as if about to fly into the pit. No matter 
how often she repeated this stale old trick the people positively shrieked 
with ecstasy—genuine, heartfelt enthusiasm—while I sat there, my skin 
all goose-flesh and sick with contempt, I am told that the Ranz des 
Vaches, which, if heard by an expatriated Swiss or Savoyard, causes him 
to pine away and die of nostalgia, is to the civilised hearer a blood- 
curdling sound, one calculated to make him wishful to die on the spot. 
The tom-tom which inspires the noble savage with courage has neither 
terrors nor charms for his white foe. A Chinese Joachim, whom I once 
heard perform a violin solo, seemed to me like a bad ventriloquist 
imitating a farmyard. The Javanese Gamelan was deliciously compared 
by Dr. Joseph Bennett to a farrier’s shop with a bad viola obbligato. 
But why multiply instances? If Orpheus, who tamed the forest trees 
and melted the rocks with his lute, were to appear and play before our 
windows should we appreciate him? No, we should anathematise him 
for a tinkling nuisance, and (if weak-minded) give him sixpence to go 
into the next street. 

But even among ourselves music which we all esteem and admire 
awakens the most singularly diverse emotions. One would call Men- 
delssohn one of the cheerfullest of composers, yet his music produces a 
saddening impression upon many people, myself for one. The gloomy 
and hysterical Chopin, on the other hand, exhilarates every one. It is a 
curious experiment to play a piece of music to a room full of people and 
make each one give his or her impression of its character and meaning. 
The differences of opinion will stagger any believer in the language of 
music. Differences of opinion! Good heavens! what more convincing 
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instance can you want than this? One dismal November evening, in 
London, I was complaining to my next-door neighbour, an elderly 
married lady, that I had been goaded nearly to suicide by a droning wretch 
of an organ-grinder, who stood in the drizzling rain half the afternoon 
(abetted by her), playing one Italian opera, slow-movement, after another. 
I endeavoured to awaken her pity by explaining that the combination of 
Verdi, barrel-organ, and weeping weather produced a feeling of laceration 
in my vitals which might result in serious mental or physical derange- 
ment, but she cut me short with, “ Oh, we think street music so cheering 
in wet weather! I and my husband had a good dance to it.” This 
extraordinary couple had been waltzing to “ Ah, che la morte !” 

No, I cannot but think it a higher view to hold of music that it is a 
constructive art and not a brain stimulant. Music can raise the soul 
to very ecstasy, yes, but in the same way as poetry and painting—by a 
manifestation of beauty: just as an exquisite landscape thrills one to the 
heart through the sense of sight so do harmony and melody entrance the 
ear, but people will persist in thinking that because the only visible 
materials are pen and ink, that therefore music is less of a real art than 
painting or sculpture. The cause of this is partly that it is given to so 
few to comprehend the technicalities of the art, to so very few to 
thoroughly grasp the fleeting sounds of a great musical work on first 
hearing. In its highest manifestations I regard music as a glorious 
constructive art, nearly allied to the sublime and passionless science of 
mathematics, related to it as the butterfly to the grub, or the angel to 
the human being, and I cannot but think that, consciously or not, this 
view has been held by most of the great composers. For the true 
musician takes such phrases and sentences of melody, such periods and 
trains of harmony as kind heaven will inspire him with, and builds them 
into what he knows to be a true art-form, based on the achievements of 
his predecessors, but striving to originate a new species which shall take 
root or perish according to the universal and immutable law. How his 
work shall affect the minds of the hearers is a matter beyond his ken or 
control, and I doubt if, at any rate during its composition, he bestows a 
thought on the matter. Such is my creed, and I have not adopted it 
rashly or hastily, though to many it will doubtless appear a lamentable 
Musical Misrepresentation. 


F. CORDER. 
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THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL 
MUSICIANS. 


DISTRIBUTION OF CERTIFICATES. 


‘pe Certificates awarded during the past session to the students 

of the Liverpool division of the North-Western District were 
on Tuesday, October 20th, delivered in St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, by 
F. H. Cowen, Esq. 

The Lord Bishop of Liverpool (chairman), in his opening remarks, 
said there was no one who ought to feel a deeper interest in music and 
singing than the Bishop of Liverpool. In all religious services in the 
Church music and singing formed very important parts in the pro- 
ceedings. There were churches in which the music was worse, and 
churches where it was better; and anything he could do in con- 
tributing to the improvement of the whole character of their musical 
performances he felt he was bound to do as the Bishop of the Diocese. 
He had not been a minister of the Church of England so long without 
having a decided opinion as to whether the singing was done well or 
badly ; and he hoped this Society might do something to bring forth 
better singing everywhere, both inside and outside of the Church ; for 
the more singing and music there were the better would if be for 
us all. 

Mr. E. Chadfield (of Derby), the general secretary, read the report, 
which stated that :—“ It is most gratifying to the General Council to be 
able to present a report, which is, in every direction, a record of great and 
unmistakable progress— progress not only in the largely increased number 
of students who presented themselves for examination, in the increased 
efforts made to prepare for the examination, but in the manner 
in which these efforts have been utilised by the teachers. A most satis- 
factory improvement has thus been attained in the musical education 
of the students of the year. Evidence of it was to be found in a letter 
which has been received from Mr. Arthur Page, F.C.0., and Dr. J. H. 


Gower (Trent College), the gentlemen who conducted the examination 
E 
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in vocal and instrumental music in the north-western section of this 
Society. Mr. Page wrote that, at the recent examinations, a much 
higher standard of excellence was reached than in the year before. 
Last year there were many candidates whom they were unable 
to pass; whereas, in the last examination, the examiners had the 
great gratification of passing the large majority, and mostly in honours. 
That there was such a marked improvement spoke well for both teachers 
and pupils, and could not fail to be gratifying in the highest degree to 
all concerned. Mr. Page hoped he might be permitted to offer his hearty 
congratulations, and to express the hope that, ifhe had again the honour 
to be an examiner, he would next year have the pleasure of meeting 
the same candidates in higher standards. 

“It is, also, satisfactory to the Council to find that the great success 
which had attended the examinations of the Society had resulted more 
from the widening of the circle of those—both teachers and pupils—who 
wished to take advantage of the stimulus of preparation for an examination 
than from any interference with the examinations previously existing. 
It is intended to hold a series of examinations in vocal and instrumental 
music shortly before Easter, for which the names of candidates should be 
sent in to the General Secretary not later than March next.” 

After a selection of music by the graduates in honours in the ad- 
vanced and intermediate grades, F. H. Cowen, Esq., distributed the 
certificates, and delivered an interesting, and an encouraging, address on 
‘‘The Future of Musical Art in England.” 

Warm thanks were accorded to Mr. Cowen (on the motion of Mr. W. 
D. Hall and Mr. Carl Heinecke) and to the Bishop (on the proposition 
of Mr. ®& Haworth and Mr. Jas. Dawber, Mus. B.) 

In the evening the Liverpool Musical Club entertained Mr. Cowen and 
other gentlemen to dinner. 

On the following day, in the Town Hall, Manchester, so crowded a 
meeting was held that the chairman, the Mayor of Manchester (Alder- 
man J. J. Harwood), threw open the large hall and adjoining rooms, in 
addition to the Mayor’s parlour in which the proceedings commenced. 

In opening the proceedings the Mayor expressed the greatest pleasure 
in being able to aid the aims of the society. The men at the 
head of the association were (he said) doing very good work. The 
Almighty had put music into the hearts of His creatures; and the more 
His gift was cherished and cultivated the more thoroughly would the 
higher instincts of our nature be fostered. 
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A selection of music was admirably performed and much applauded, and 
Mr. Cowen said that the Council of the Society of Professional Musicians, 
in doing him the honour of inviting him to be present, expressed a wish 
that he should give his views with regard to some topic bearing on the 
present and future state of musical art in this country. He had there- 
fore, in accordance with their request, elected to say a few words on the 
“ Musical Education of the Student and Amateur in England,” this being 
a theme directly associated with the laudable work the society had taken 
upon itself to perform. There is no country in the world in which 
music has made such rapid advances as in England. The education of 
the student who intended to devote his life to the pursuit of music in 
one or more of its branches is a matter requiring the gravest considera- 
tion: and on the careful training he might receive, and the musical 
means placed at his disposal for the full development of his powers 
during his years of student life, depended to a large extent the realisation 
of that future which, with natural and laudable ambition, he might have 
mapped out for himself. The student should have the opportunity 
afforded him of hearing, and of making himself thoroughly acquainted 
with, all that is good, noble, and refined in the art. In short, he 
should live in a thorough atmosphere of music. Abroad it is so: but in 
this country a student works more for himself and by himself. 
It would be a great advantage to him could he enjoy longer and more 
intimate intercourse with his teachers, and with fellow-students. If we 
considered the class of entertainments, both in the concert hall and in 
the drawing-room, which form two-thirds of the musical fare in many 
places, and which was sometimes the only musical fare provided for the 
public, of what did they find it consist? Of a succession of ballads strung 
together almost without rhyme or reason. Admitting that such a form 
of entertainment is unavoidable or desirable, where were the songs of . 
Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, to say nothing of the other standard 
and modern lyrical composers? How seldom did songs such as these, 
which would tend to elevate the taste of the public, appear ina programme 
of the description mentioned. Were all our most prominent vocalists 
to join hands together, and to refuse to lend their talents to aught 
except that which was not only pleasing and effective but good 
in their art, and were our professors of singing to adopt the same 
measures in regard to the tuition of their pupils, we should eventu- 
ally so raise the taste in this particular direction that the discernment 
between the good and the inferior would follow as a matter of course. 
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The student in this country often has not the same facilities for hearing 
the works of the classical and modern school, orchestral, instrumental, 
and vocal, as the student on the Continent. Many of the students could 
not afford it; and yet it was an important source from which their 
education and development would derive the utmost possible benefit. 
Why could not this be remedied? Why should not all the scholars at 
our academies, or part of them, be given free admission to every rehearsal 
and performance of importance in our opera houses and concert halls? 
The fees of musical students might be reduced. It is a national disgrace 
that, in a land which boasts of being one of the richest and most pros- 
perous in the world, the cultivation and growth of music should be left 
to private enterprise and generosity, and that out of over 600 members 
of Parliament not one has been found to plead their cause. Hereafter, 
however, we might wake up to find ourselves possessed of a national 
opera house, and an academy supported by the State, or by the 
different municipalities of our more important cities. 

In moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Cowen, Dr. Allison stated that 
the members of the society already represented a very large proportion of 
the musicians of the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Cowen expressed, amid great applause, his admiration of the 
work already achieved by the efforts of the society to popularise the 
better kinds of music. 

Dr. Hiles asked the meeting to unite with the society in thanking the 
Mayor for his great courtesy, and for the warm appreciation of the 
influence of music and of the labours of the association which he had 
expressed. He said that the Mayor had, lately, happily “ characterised 
music as not of man, but as the pure gift of God ;” and that the society had 
been formed in order to bring together those men who, through their 
life-long devotion to the art, might be considered its priests ; in order 
that, by their united zeal and discretion, they might be able to devise the 
best possible means of promoting the culture and safe custody of the divine 
gift. The constitution of the society is of the most thoroughly English 
character: an aggregation of localised corporations within a federal govern- 


ment. The sections of the society resemble so many towns, each having, 
of course, its separate and distinct interests, but ready, for the sake 
of the general good, to sacrifice all that is selfish in those interests. 
Thus, its members testify their appreciation of the advantages of local 
representation, and of the important part which such representation has 
played in winning and maintaining our rights and liberties. And our 
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hopes for the future of our country must be largely based upon the con- 
viction that our system of local government must be expanded, 
and made free from some of its present anomalies. Being already 
entrusted (at least in principle) with nearly all the responsibilities of 
government—the maintenance of order, the care of the public health and 
comfort, through the elected head (the chief magistrate of the town) 
with the administration of justice, and even with the power of taxation 
for the discharge of all such duties and especially for the elementary 
education of the citizens—it is most strange that our municipal authorities 
should have no direct supervision of the training of the younger members 
of the community ; and that one of the most important of all the duties 
of citizenship, that of providing for the welfare of coming generations by 
attending to the bringing up of the children of the present should be 
left to other organisations. 

Consistently with these views, the society—when presenting to the 
public its annual report, and inviting some distinguished musician to 
speak to its graduates words of counsel and encouragement—does not 
seek for any titled or aristocratic chairman, or for any fussy patronage, 
but desires to place itself under the guidance of the chief elected magis- 
trate of the district ; or, failing him, under the presidency of some one 
distinctly connected with the locality, and representing the public and 
local interests. 

Hitherto the society has been most fortunate in the attainment of its 
desire, for in all towns in which meetings have been held the municipal 
authorities have most courteously granted all required accommodation 
and help. 

And especially happy has the society been in what may be considered 
its birthplace. Owing to this year’s distribution of certificates taking 
place somewhat earlier than that of last year, it to-day, for the second 
time, enjoys the aid of one whose liberal recognition of the duties of 
his office, arid geniality in the discharge of the amenities of his position, 
have caused him zealously to forward every good work. 

In offering the thanks of the meeting to the Mayor, Dr. Hiles ventured 
to congratulate him that it had, thus, been his lot to connect himself with 
a society that is so rapidly drawing together, and linking in sympathy, 
those hitherto disunited artists whose especial and most honourable 
calling is to promote—in a world not too richly embued with such 
qualities—harmony, and peace, and concord. 

Mr. S. Myerscough, Mus. B. seconded the proposition, which was 
enthusiastically carried. 
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In the evening the Mayor of Manchester, Mr. Cowen, and a large 
number of musical celebrities were entertained at the Victoria Hotel. 
After dinner and the usual loyal toasts, the Chairman (Mr. E. Chadfield 
the general secretary of the society) called upon Dr. Gower (of Trent 
College, Nottingham) to propose the health of the Mayor. In respond- 
ing, the Mayor, referring to Dr. Hiles’ suggestions made at the afternoon 
meeting, said that the matter of art assistance (whether from the Govern- 
ment or from the local authorities) must, he thought, be within the grasp 
of the people generally. His opinion was that neither the Government 
nor the the municipalities had any unwillingness to recognise responsi- 
bilities whenever they were brought before them in practical shape. 
The public mind is properly jealous as to anything pertaining to personal 
interest ; but once divest people of all suspicion of attempting to serve 
that and there would be little difficulty. Recently the jubilee of the 
Association of the Corporations of the Country had been held in London; 
and, evidently, there would be, in the immediate future, a large extension 
of local self-government. That must mean an extension of education in 
every direction—painting, sculpture, music, and everything that could 
tend to promote the development of the higher and nobler aspirations of 
the people. He cordially wished the society all success. 

Mr. S. S. Stratton, of Birmingham (in proposing the health of Mr. 
Cowen), said that the courage in England to recognise native genius had 
only recently been shown. But he believed that, without endowment or 
external aid of any kind, the Society of Professional Musicians would, in 
course of time, form public opinion. 

Mr. Cowen expressed the pleasure he had experienced during his visit, 
his cordial appreciation of the objects and work of the society, his feeling 
that the association is rapidly bringing about a greater unity among 
artists, and his hope that he might be permitted to become a member. 

Being called upon by the Chairman to propose the “ Health of all 
lovers of Music, whether Professional or Amateurs,” Dr. Hiles said that 
among the many misapprehensions which attended the birth of the 
society was one so especially and grossly absurd that he could not 
imagine it was ever really entertained. It had been said—but it 
could not have been believed—that the desire of musicians to meet 
together (as the members of any other profession, or the followers 
of any other calling, meet) for discussion, advice, and friendly 
intercourse, betokened a jealousy of amateurs, and a desire to snub 
them! Was ever calumny so ridiculous? Between whom should 
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there be sympathy, if not between those who so love an Art as 
to spend their leisure moments in its cultivation, and those who go yet 
further, and devote their whole lives to its study. And how could the 
professor and the amateur be separated? What is the professor but 
the teacher of the amateur? And what is the amateur but one who, with 
all his love, yet shrinks from throwing himself unreservedly into the 
study of Art, and therefore must needs depend upon the guidance and 
advice of those who absorb themselves entirely in its service? The 
society is busily engaged in caring for amateurs—only another name for 
partial students of our Art—as, to-day, has been testified. The exami- 
nations have been arranged so as to secure the most rigid economy of 
the limited time that can be afforded for study, and with a desire to 
chalk out a plain course for amateurs and professional students to 
pursue. And, business over, the society delights to welcoome—as this 
evening it welcomes— all those lovers of music—whatever may be the 
degree of their fealty—who will meet and suggest for consideration any 
scheme for the promotion, and the interests, of our common Art. 

Happily England has emerged from dark days, when all Art was in a 
most depressed condition, with (as is abundantly confessed) undiminished 
love of sweet sounds and with warmest appreciation of the charm 
of one of the Almighty’s purest gifts to man. The love of song is 
as keen as ever; and in vocal music we retain the old eminence of 
our race. It is acknowledged that in the whole world there are no finer 
voices than the English; and singers trained in the Oratorio school, 
which is pre-eminently English, are the cleanest and most thorough 
executive artists to be found. A warbled operatic bravura song may 
dazzle and astonish those who are ignorant of the workmanship required, 
but to execute with full voice, and with honest distinctness and firmness, 
the divisions of Handel’s florid airs, necessitates a training far in excess 
of the skill displayed by many of those celebrated vocalists whose notes 
are golden and whose charges are the ruin of concert-givers, Our 
choral associations are more numerous, more powerful, and more highly 
trained than those of any other country. Our musical festivals are 
upon a scale unattempted elsewhere. 

In the study of the laws of the science of music we are, at least, as 
thorough as any other people; and it is not improbable that more 
novelty and freshness of ideas may be found in our theoretical works than 
in those of any foreign writer of the present generation. 

The rapid advance of our orchestral writers is most startling when 
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we consider the difficulties that have in England attended the study of 
orchestration. ‘During a recent voyage with a friend, Dr. Marsden” (Dr. 
Hiles continued), “‘we, being well supplied with a collection of newly- 
published scores, perused with great interest our most recent symphonic 
and other works. Especially, we read with delight the score of the 
symphony in B flat, called the ‘ Welsh symphony,’ by our distinguished 
guest Mr. Cowen, and we do not hesitate to affirm that many parts of 
the work display the most masterly knowledge and capacity. 

“ But if it must be confessed that, in the composition and performance 
of purely orchestral music we have not progressed as we have in other 
departments of the art, the reasons may easily be discovered and are very 
plain. 

“*T will mention only two—and those very near akiu. Generally, on 
the continent, art is cared for by the State. But far more in accordance 
with our ideas, and much more advantageously for the expansion of art, 
is the provision which is, in the larger towns, made by the municipalities 
themselves, for the thorough and systematic instruction of the people. 
In England we are only just awaking to a sense of what we have lost 
not only economically but, yet more, socially, by our remissness in this 
matter. And nothing has, of late, given me more pleasure than the 
words of the Mayor this evening. 

“Tt seems strange that we should have to take a lesson in complete- 
ness and breadth of local government from our Continental brethren. 
But let us honestly learn the lesson, whoever teaches it. What a credit 
it would be to us were Manchester to follow the example recently set by 
the Corporation of London, and to establish a college which, like the 
Guildhall School of Music, should, in less than half-a-dozen years, gather 
in its 2,000 pupils! How would it testify to our enlightened policy were 
our corporation to take the matter in hand; and, at a cost of £20,000, 
erect premises like those now building on the Thames Embankment, 
wherein our young citizens may receive the highest instruction in all 
branches of the art and science of music. The remedy for our want does 
not lie in centralisation, not in sending £150 a year to London for the 
support of one pupil; but in the establishment in all convenient centres 
of dense population of fully-organised and thoroughly-independent 
schools of art. To the present time Manchester has done nothing in 
this direction. It has not been tempted by loudly-trumpeted and futile 
schemes to send money to London (where it ought not to be needed), 
nor has it started the only logical alternative plan. The one has not 
been done, and the other has, so far, been left undone. 
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‘‘ Again, in nearly each of the dukedoms and principalities of Germany 
the ruler used to keep his private band, into which was drafted all the 
musical talent of the district ; and by which a taste for and a knowledge 
of orchestral music of the highest type was fostered and spread. Can 
any one point to the English noble who has done the like since Handel 
was, for a few years, placed over the musical resources of the palace 
of Cannons, where he produced several of his most important works? 
But, though I have heard of fortunes squandered in horse-racing, in 
gambling, in any kind of frivolous dissipation, I do not recall an instance 
of one spent in furthering the Divine Art. 

“No! if music is from heaven, as the Mayor has told us, it finds its 
echo in the depths of earth: springing from the highest empyrean it 
naturally rebounds from the lowliest humanity. Our people delight in 
song, and fortunately that costs nothing: Nature supplies the instru- 
ment and the player. Give the chance, and the people will (as of old 
their fathers did) excel in all departments of musical art. And it has 
been reserved for men of the people to recognise this, and to act as 
pioneers in this, as in many other, directions! Our bands are not to 
to be found in the palaces of our nobles, but in our workshops, our 
factories, our engine-sheds, wherein, after hours of hard toil, the 
people are gathered by a judicious, kindly, and far-seeing master, to 
unite in pleasures that lighten life, chase away gloom and discontent, 
and lift men to higher aspirations. Are such amateurs unhonoured, 
think you? Would that their number were largely increased! They 
are benefactors to their race: and verily they have, and shall have, 
their reward in increased sympathy with those whom they thus guide 
and bless. 

“I propose to you ‘the health of all lovers of music—whether amateur 
or professional,’ and I call upon Mr. George Freemantle to respond.” 

Mr. Freemantle, in a humorous speech, claimed that having been 
always a keen lover of music, having served an articled apprenticeship to 
a cathedral organist, having commenced his adult life as a teacher of the 
art, and being still steeped in music perhaps beyond any gentleman then 
present, he really must claim to be practically a professional man in the 
sense in which Dr. Hiles had used the term. 

In responding to the toast “Success to the society,” proposed by Mr. 
Cowen, the Chairman contrasted the present signs of the times with the 
isolation of a professional man when (34 years ago) he commenced his 
public career, and expressed the belief that the society would in very 
few years entirely change the aspect of affairs. - 
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In remarks, called forth by an enthusiastic reception of his name, 
Mr. J. Dawber, Mus. Bac. (the secretary of the north-western section), 
called attention to several coincidences that excited much interest ; and 
a most friendly and happy meeting concluded. 

Mrs. 8. R. Platt distributed, on Saturday, November 14th, the certi- 
ficates awarded to graduates of the Oldham centre, the Mayor of Oldham, 
J. W. Radcliffe, Esq., being in the chair. The meeting was addressed by 
S. R. Platt, Esq., J.P., Dr. Marsden, Dr. Hiles (see page 221), Dr. 
Allison, Mr. Slater, F.C.O., S. Myerscough, Dfus.B., and by many 
gentlemen connected with the Corporation and the School Board. 


By order, 
E. CHADFIELD, 


Derby. GENERAL SECRETARY. 
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NORTH-WESTERN SECTION. 


_— Annual Meeting was held in Manchester on Saturday, October 

3rd. Dr. Hiles, who presided, said no one could recall the 
meeting three years before, when the movement was fairly started and the 
first Council elected, without astonishment at the progress that had since 
been made. The most sanguine hopes had been far, very far exceeded ; 
the highest anticipations had been dwarfed by the reality. From the 
first a truly national movement, upon broad liberal principles, had been 
designed ; but the Society had developed so rapidly that almost before 
the printing of the few simple rules, which it was thought would suffice 
for the early guidance of the Association, a larger and more comprehen- 
sive code had to be adopted ; and now, after the success of the mission to 
the Southern and Western Districts—when, in one week, 50 applications 
for membership were received—even that enlarged code was found to be, 
in some slight respects, too rigid. Evidently the Society had been 
commenced in the very nick of time, when a very general conviction of 
the disadvantages of isolation had led men in all parts of the country 
to hail gladly any attempt to bring about a better state of things. The 
General Council, which serves to bind together all the links of the chain 
of the Association, now proposes to comply with the expressed desire of 
the Sections, to proceed to the organisation of the two yet incomplete 
districts, and to bring into the magnetic circle the musicians of every 
part of England. Ireland, also, demands aid; and Scotland sends 
members and more inquiries ; all testifying awakened desire to share in 
the regenerating work which the Society has in hand. And it would be 
advisable that power should be given to the General Council to facilitate 
such sub-divisions of the existing Sections as may bring the members 
more frequently together, augment the efficacy of their efforts, and 
increase their opportunities of co-operation. 

The hopefulness of all this must be evident to everybody. But 
Dr. Hiles expressed his belief that the opposition which was in some 
quarters excited, afforded far greater grounds of satisfaction. It could 
not but happen that a scheme so new, involving a friendliness among 
people who had become almost proverbially divided, should encounter 
many prejudices and misapprehension. It would be the idlest folly to 
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make light of the’ difficulties that lay in the way of any movement that 
threatened to interfere with selfish interests. Those difficulties had 
formed perhaps a necessary, certainly a healthy, discipline for the young 
body. The memory of them should be a valuable lesson, teaching the 
members that, wide as is the constitution of the Society, and free as is 
the basis of union, still every institution must have a government or fall 
to pieces ; and the very breadth of the foundation of the Association— 
resting, as it does, upon the absolute equality of the members—de- 
mands the most loyal support, the most implicit obedience, and a ready 
sacrifice of all personal interests. In respecting the constitution 
the members but respected themselves, showed themselves deserv- 
ing of confidence and trust, possessed of sufficient judgment to 
discern a wise course, and determination steadfastly to follow it. The 
Society had resolutely refused to be dragged into controversy ; but had 
quietly and unflinchingly pursued its way. And so successful had that 
dignified demeanour been that its bitterest detractors now eagerly 
clamoured for the credit of the very movement which they had so 
strenuously opposed. 

Early in the discussions concerning the duties of the Society and the 
conditions of membership, it was felt that the present utter lack of any 
kind of test of musicianship was in many ways most hurtful. That the 
public should be without any testimony of the efficiency of teachers 
must leave open a way for much incompetency, and greatly retard the 
spread of a true culture of art. But to institute a final examination of 
advanced students, and to leave all their previous course unregulated, 
was regarded as imprudent and unbusinesslike. Nor could any of the 
existing schemes for the inspection of the progress of the younger 
students be deemed quite satisfactory. It was, therefore, decided to 
institute a thoroughly consistent and graded scheme; by which, from 
first to last, the steps of the disciples of music could be measured, time 
and labour economised, and an absolute directness of aim and purpose 
secured. It was thought that a system of examination devised by the 
great body of teachers throughout the country must command the con- 
fidence of the world; and it was claimed—and has, in spite of much 
calumny, been maintained—that no other examination could rest upon 
such high authority. The right of an association of the teachers of an 
art to decide the nature and extent of any inquiry into the style and the 
completeness of the tuition afforded could not be reasonably contested. 


And the results have proved the obvious justice of the claim advanced, 
and the wisdom of the course pursued. 
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During the past week, the statistics have been published of the 
highest, and, in the Manchester district, the most popular of those 
examinations with which it was supposed the annual inspections held 
by the Society would come into contact ; and the figures officially given 
show that the Society’s system has so accorded with the feelings of both 
teachers and students that the Certificates awarded by our examiners 
in this, the second year of the Society’s operations, have exceeded by 13 
those granted by the older institution ; and that, of the 224 students 
thus passed, 178 have graduated in Honours. Such a percentage is 
unprecedented : and the report of the Examiners testifies to the very 
great advance that has been made during the last year, and the immense 
advantage resulting from the clear and distinct proclamation in the 
examination book (published by the Society) of the system that must 
be pursued by our students. That so great a result should have been 
obtained, not by any antagonism—as has been proved by the fact that 
no other examinations have suffered—but by a generous rivalry in well- 
doing, must be most gratifying, not only to those more immediately 
concerned, but to all interested in the cultivation of music and in the 
general enlightenment of the people. There is room enough for all 
workers ; and the Society sympathises heartily with all efforts to 
advance education. 

Such being a brief sketch of the progress of the Association, of its 
work during the first three years of its existence, and of success 
achieved ere the last five members of the originally elected Council 
have retired from office, surely everything tends to encourage the 
Society to persevere in labouring with quiet assurance in pursuit of its 
great objects ; not listening to those who would seek to frighten the 
members by exaggerating the boldness of their undertaking, nor 
suffering the Association to be swayed this, or that, way by any who 
might endeavour to render the movement subservient to private 
interests. With prudent, but energetic, action the success of the 
Society must continue rapidly to increase until all the hindrances in the 
path of musical science are cleared away ; and among all musicians is 
established a bond of union, a frank confidence, and a friendly interest 
utterly unknown during the past generation. 

The accounts of the preceding session having been passed, the 
Chairman called upon those present to elect five members to 
serve for three years on the Sectional Council, declining to be 
nominated himself, and expressing his wish that each willing member of 
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the Society should, in turn, sacrifice some portion of his time, in 
endeavouring to forward the common interest. Mr. J. S. Dawber, 
Mus. B. (Secretary), Mr. Alexander, Dr. Allison, Mr. W. D. Hall, and 
Mr. Carl Heinecke were elected for three years; and Mr. J. M. Field 
was appointed in place of Dr. Fisher, who found the trains from 
Blackpool too inconvenient to allow him to attend regularly. Dr. 
Allison (delegate), and Mr. W. H. Hunt, Mus. B. (sub-delegate), were 
elected to serve (with Drs. Hiles and G. Marsden, appointed last year) 
on the General Council. The slight alterations in the Rules suggested by 
the General Council were unanimously agreed to; and the sum of £10 
was voted as a contribution toward the expenses of the establishment 
of the two Sections yet needing full organisation. 

A general feeling was expressed in favour of holding, in some con- 
venient town, during the first week in January, 1886, a Conference of 
the whole Society, for the discussion of many important matters; and 
it was urged that, as very many of the members make a practice of 
spending some portion of the winter vacation in London, it would be 
well to secure there some conveniently situated room, or rooms, where 
several morning and afternoon meetings could be held. A strong opinion 
was expressed that, although some of the meetings might be open to the 
consideration of any subject interesting to musicians generally, and at 
those meetings the fullest interchange of opinion should be encouraged, 
still, primarily and principally, the object of the Conference must be to 
forward the aims of the Society. It was unanimously agreed to advise 
the General Council to summon such a Conference, and to throw some of 
the meetings open to all professional musicians ; but not to accept the 
invitation of any other society or institution to hold the meetings under 
its auspices, or in its rooms. 

The following monthly meeting of the North-Western Section was 
held November 7th, in Liverpool; Dr. H. Allison being chairman : when 
the advisability of holding the proposed Conference in London in 
the first week in January, 1886, was further considered, and, after con- 
siderable discussion, it was decided tc suggest to the General Council— 
(1) That Tuesday, January 5th, would be a convenient day for the 
opening meeting, which should be restricted to members of the society ; 
(2) that at one of the meetings open to the whole body of the profession 
the question of the registration of teachers should be considered; and 
(3) that during the Conference the feasibility of devising some regular 
mode of introducing English music, and especially of compositions by 
members of the society, be discussed. 
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Mr. Schneider was elected chairman of the December meeting, to be 
held in Manchester. 

Miss Marion Millar, of Bowdon; Miss Decima Elsee, of Penrith ; 
Messrs. A. E. Bartle and R. W. Aldridge, of Southport ; Mr. R. J. Lamb, 
of Tullamore, Ireland; Messrs. C. H. Fogg, Charles Reynolds, and 
William Louch, L.R.A.M., of Manchester; Mr. George Harris, of Nant- 
wich ; and Mr. Henry Yonds, of Liverpool, were elected members 
of the Society. 

By order, 


JAMES DAWBER, 


Hon. Sec. 
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NORTH MIDLAND SECTION. 
AnnvuaL Report, 1884-5. 


HE Council of the North Midland Section of the National Society 
|" of Professional Musicians issues its first annual report with sincere 
satisfaction, inasmuch as the success which has attended its labours 
during the year has been of a most encouraging kind. 

At the inauguration meeting, held at Nottingham in October, 1884, 
there were 22 members, and since that time 27 new names have been 
added to the roll. In addition to this large increase in the number of 
actual members of the section, 59 other names have during the year 
been elected to membership. These are leading professional musicians 
in the south and south-western districts of England, and are the result 
of important meetings held at Bristol, Cheltenham, Torquay, and 
Plymouth, in the early part of the year, to confer with a deputation from 
the Society which then visited those centres. 

Such a result as the above is indeed gratifying, and must show not 
only the need for a Society of professional musicians, but also the 
welcome accorded to it as soon as its aims and objects are known. 

It is also satisfactory to find that the professional musicians of 
Birmingham have now entered heartily into the Society’s ranks, and it is 
earnestly hoped that ere long a further increase in the already consider- 
able number of members from this great centre may be recorded. 

Monthly meetings of the members of the section have been held in 
Nottingham, Leicester, Birmingham, Derby, Grantham, and Burton-on- 
Trent, all of which have been well attended, and in every case have been 
characterised by the most complete cordiality. The intercourse which 
musicians of the Midland district had with each other by the aid of these 
meetings has been of a really pleasurable kind, and has formed a bond of 
union amongst many which will not easily be broken. If the Society 
had devoted itself to no other object than that of drawing professional 
musicians together, and thus of overcoming the feelings of isolation 
experienced by so many, it might be said to have already done excellent 
work, and to be worthy of the support of every lover of musical art. A 
large amount of time has, up to the present, been devoted to the con- 
sideration of rules and regulations for the government of the Society, 
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and other important matters connected with its establishment ; but, not- 
withstanding this, interesting and instructive papers have been 
read at some of the meetings; notably one at Birmingham, by the 
General Secretary, on ‘‘ The Aims and Objects of the Society,” and one 
at Burton-on-Trent, by Mr. S. S. Stratton, on “ Law, Medicine, and 
Music.” The Council hope to be able to arrange for a paper to be read 
at every meeting during the coming year, feeling quite sure that by 
this means additional interest will spring up, and much good will accrue 
from friendly discussion upon the various topics brought forward. 

The Council, through its delegates, has been duly represented at the 
three meetings of the General Council, held respectively at Blackpool in 
January, at Derby in June, and at Leeds in September ; and it is with 
much pleasure it has received intimation through them of the intention 
of that body to undertake missions to the Eastern and South-Eastern 
districts, and if possible to form these Sections at an early date. When 
this is accomplished the local organisation of the Society throughout Eng- 
land will be completed. The Council is sure the members of this, in con- 
junction with the members of other Sections, will be willing to contribute, 
out of the amount shown to the credit of the Section in the Treasurer’s 
balance sheet, a good sum towards defraying the expenses of this most 
important and necessary work. It also advocates the holding of a large 
and influential meeting of members and friends of the Society in London 
early in January next, in order to place the objects of the Society clearly 
before the professional men in the metropolis. 

The Council is glad to find that a desire to participate in the benefits 
to be derived from the Society has been expressed by musical men in 
Scotland, Ireland, and elsewhere. It sincerely hopes, therefore, that the 
operations of the Society may in time be extended to all parts of the 
Empire, and thus that its national character may be thoroughly 
developed. 

The Council feels much satisfaction in publishing the accompanying 
balance sheet, and owes its thanks to the municipal and other author- 
ities, in the various towns where meetings have been held, for the kind 
permission most readily accorded to hold them in public buildings under 
their control. 

The Council cannot conclude without expressing a hope that the 
coming year may be as prosperous to the Society as the last has been, 
and at its close that an equally satisfactory account of the work may be 
rendered. 
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The second annual General Meeting of the North Midland Section 
was held, by kind invitation of Mr. A. Page, F.C.0., at his house, Castle 
Gate, Nottingham, on Saturday, October 17th, 1885, when the following 


elections were made :— 
Mr. 8. Neville Cox, Mr. S. S. Stratton, Mr. S. Reay, Mus. B., Mr. 
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W. H. Tutt, Mus. B., and Mr. Oscar Pollack, as members of the 
Sectional Council for three years. 


Mr. A. F. Smith, Mus.B., as Delegate, and Dr. Dixon, as Sub-delegate, 
to the General Council, for two years. 

Mr. A. Page, F.C.0O., as Hon. Treasurer, and Mr. A. F. Smith, 
Mus. B., us Hon. Secretary for the ensuing year. 

The Secretary's Report and the Treasurer’s Balance Sheet were 
adopted. 

A sum of £10 was voted from the funds of the Section towards the 
expenses of the proposed visit to the East and South-Eastern Districts. 

The suggestion that a meeting be held in London in January next 
was approved. The next meeting of the Section was arranged to take 
place at Birmingham, on Saturday, Nov. 21st. Mr. T. Troman, Mus. 
Bac., being the appointed Chairman. 

The following elections to membership also took place: Mr. 
Ebenezer Prout, B.A., of London; Dr. C. Swinnerton Heap, Mr. Alfred 


R. Gaul, Mus. Bac., Mr. John Heywood, Mr. Thomas M. Abbott, and 
Mr. Richard Reeve, all of Birmingham. 


By order, 


ARTHUR F, SMITH, Mus. B., 
Hon. Sec. 
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THE INAUGURATION OF THE SOUTH-WESTERN AND 
SOUTH-MIDLAND SECTIONS. 


N account of the meetings held, in May, in the Southern and 
Western Counties, to welcome the deputation appointed by the 
general Council to visit those parts of England, was given in No. 2 of 
this Journal. Asa result of those meetings a very large number of 
influential members of the profession joined the Society. In accordance 
with the rules of the Association they were elected (pro tem.) members 
of the nearest (North Midland) fully organised Section. 


All preliminary arrangements being completed, the general Secretary 
was requested to call, in their respective districts, the first general 
meetings of the newly-received members ; and, in accordance with the 
constitution of the Society, to initiate their complete local government, 
and to establish their connection with the National Association. 


The inaugural meeting of the South-Western Section was held, 
October 20th, in the College Hall, Exeter: Mr. D. G. Wood, Mus. B., 
Organist of the Cathedral, being in the chair. The district covered 
by this Section of the Society is very wide; but the operations of the 
Section will be greatly aided by the kindness of Mr. Wood in under- 
taking the arduous duties of Honorary Sectional Secretary, and by the 
acceptance by Mr. Hele, Mus.B. (borough Organist of Plymouth), of 
the responsible position of Honorary Sectional Treasurer. Thus, both 
extremities of the district will be brought into intimate connection. 

Dr. Harding, F.C.0., of Sidmouth, and Mr. S. Weekes, Mus. B., 
of Plymouth, were elected delegates, and Mr. D. J. Wood, Mus. B., of 
Exeter, and Mr. Dudeney, L.R.A.M., of Taunton, sub-delegates, to 
represent the South-Western Section on the General Council. 


It is intended shortly to hold a meeting at Plymouth, and energeti- 
cally to push forward the work of the Society. 


At Bristol the first general meeting of the South-Midland Section 
was held on Monday, October 26th, in the Council Chamber of the 
Museum and Library; and was numerously attended. Mr. George 
Risely (Organist of the Cathedral, and of the Colston Hall) presided ; 
and the greatest interest in the movement was manifested. Mr. John 
Barrett, of Bristol, was elected Honorary Sectional Secretary, and Mr. 
A. W. Huff, of Bath, Honorary Sectional Treasurer ; Dr. A. E. Dyer, of 
Cheltenham, and Mr. James Greenwood, of Bristol, being appointed dele- 
gates, and Mr. John Barrett and Mr. Lawson, of Bristol, sub-delegates, 
to represent the South-Midland Section on the General Council. 

An open meeting will be held at Bristol, December 7th, at which, 
probably, Mr. J. L. Roeckel will read a paper. 

‘There is every ground for the hope that, in both of the newly- 
instituted Sections, a hearty sympathy wil] be evinced ; and a warm 
desire manifested to draw the members of the profession together in 
greater friendliness than hitherto. 


E. CHADFIELD, 
Derby. General Secretary. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Contrary to the usual custom ouene De writers of elementary works on harmony, &c., Dr. 
Hiles has not accepted previously enunciated theories as the basis upon which to construct his 
arguments. Hc has preferred to think the questions out for himself; and in very truth it must 
be said that he has succeeded in placing before the student a straightforward, logical, and 
reasonable plan. ‘The laws of Harmony are deduced naturally and logically from the principle 
of consonance.’ ‘No maxim is held binding unless founded upon some natural law ; and the 
illustrative examples (upwards of 400) have been written, not to show a few stereo’ 

limitative modes of treatment, but to exhaust all the possible effects of the rules laid down." 

“Such is the plan which the author has chosen ; and, it must be admitted, admirably and 
conscientiously carried out through the work. All is clear, plain, and to the purpose, forming as 
trusty a ge as it is possible to desire. In the face of so many theories of different character 
some of the principles may seem a little daring, but the boldness is that of confidence in the value 
of common sense. Dr. Hiles evidently does not acknowledge the connection between the laws of 
harmonics and the agreement of sounds which form the basis of harmony, for he states (p. 3) 
‘that harmony is founded on , and has no sort of connection with or reliance upon 
the phénomena of harmonics. The harmonics of any note include many sounds that never are 
by a musician audibly and designedly combined with it ; and, on the other hand, do not justify 
or account for even so frequently used a combination as its minor triad!’ 

“The truth of this stat t is palpable. In the like quiet and confident manner the whole 
of the work is written, and as ev position is made g and strengthened. the value of the 
treatise is thereby enhanced. The laws of dissonances are laid down with convincing authority. 
The rule relating to consecutive fifths is most clearly and, for the first time, lucidly stated. 
‘Consecutive fifths are more or less disagreeable, except where there is such an intimate 
connection between the different combinations that the root of one is the fifth of the other. Such 
a relationship exists between the triads of the tonic and of the dominant, and between the triads 
of the tonic and of the subdominant, so that the dependence of the two dominant harmonies upon 
the tonic, which forms their sole bond of union, is again strongly evidenced.’ 

“This disposes effectually, because more scientifically, of the hitherto propounded theory 
that censecutive fifths are objectionable, because they give the idea of ‘ two keys.’ 

* There are many other points in the work which are worthy of special note ; and were it not 
that space is limited, some further quotations might be taken, to exhibit the excellent form in 
which the thoughts and expressions are set out. The book can be recommended with the utmost 
confidence as a reasonable and truthful exposition of the subject, perfectly consistent in its 
theories, even though it will be considered at variance with some already proposed schemes. For 
the reason that the notion of deriving harmonies from a mathematical source is not wholly 
tenable, but must of necessity admit of modification, many of the works on harmony have been 
constructed on fancy theories more or less reasonable, or the reverse. If the views of Dr. Hiles 
are not the conclusive truth of the whole matter, they are at all events stated in a manner which 
stands more favourably convincing, more ‘ four-square to the winds of heaven’ than any yet pro- 
posed on the subject.” —Musical Record, November, 1879. 











*«In this second volume of his ‘Grammar of Music’ Dr. Hiles shows quite as much indepen- 
dence of view as in the first. He rejects at the outset all those rules of the old contrapuntists 
which are not really observed by modern composers. The student, he says, ‘ should strive to 
exhibit in his ee writing a control of the immense resources of advanced harmony ; 
and nothing would so hinder his progress in the higher branches of the art as a blind, unreasoning 
submission to the rules of former ages.’ Such an obvious truth should not require to be urged at 
the present day; yet we can see that it is needed when we turn to Cherubini’s ‘Cours de 
Contrepoint et de Fugue,’ and find that this great modern authority forbids the use in melody of 
the major and minor seventh, the major sixth, the diminished fifth, and the tritone. One 
example given by Dr. Hiles is specially constructed so as to show how the old rules may be 
broken at every accent, and almost at every pulse, without producing a bad effect. But, as hese 
obsolete d as are still dear to examiners, Dr. Hiles includes them in his treatise for the benefit 
of any student who may a to require them. The examples in this section of the work are 
numerous and ———s ey include the ‘Old Hundredth’ treated in a variety of ways, some 
extracts from already published works of Dr. Hiles, and from the com tions of Purcell, Bach 
Mendelssohn, &c. Those from Beethoven's ‘Studies’ are singularly unlike in style to his musical 
compositions, and some of them are written in medieval church modes. Dr. Hiles does not 
explain the peculiarities of these scales; which, indeed, have little interest nowadays for the 
musician, except when he finds them in an ecclesiastical subject or in a national melody which he 
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may have to harmonize. It is remarkable that many of these old subjects cannot be accompanied 
by chords in the massive style, while, on the other hand, the themes of modern music rarely 
have stamina enough to bear contrapuntal treatment. Yet several of the most noted composers 
of the day, as, for instance, Wagner and Brahms, have 1 py themselves masters of counterpoint. 
The student who wishes to have his part in the revival of this old, but ever necessary, branch of 
com: ition, will find much in Dr. Hiles’ work to assist him. He will see that the object of the 
study is not to write under unnatural restrictions, nor to imitate an antiquated style, but to 
produce melodious part writing. 

“The Section on Form commences with an analysis of Rhythm. Dr. Hiles does not approve 
of the modern method of barring, in which each bar is made to include as few notes as possible, 
and in which, therefore, the complete rhythmic measure may consist of three or four bars. The 

nconvenience of this method is, he thinks, particularly shown in the notation of waltzes, where 
our of the conventional bars go to make up @ rhythmic measure. Many of the movements in 
Handel’s oratorios, the ‘ Lacrymosa’ of Mozart's ‘ Requiem,’ and the slow movement of Beethoven's 
* Pastoral Symphony’ show the complete phrases noted as single bars. Modern editors have 
sometimes altered this method of barring, as in the chorus, ‘And with His stripes,’ supposing 
that the great number of notes in each bar rendered the music difficult to read. 

‘*The combination of phrases into sentences is next dealt with ; and then the minuet, the 
march, the rondo, and the sonata form are explained. Mention ought to have been made of the 

uliar a which the concerto and the overture have gone through. Lastly, the 
ugue is treated at some length, and a variety of examples of real and tonal answers are given. 
Dr. Hiles points out the close analogy which exists between the sections of the fugue and those 
of the sonata form, showing that the old masters already discerned those principles of construc- 
tion which modern composers have worked out with so much beauty of detail. 

‘The great task which musical theorists have before them at present is to bring the old rules 
into agreement with the practice of modern composers, and to found their explanations on the 
demonstrated truths of science. The day of personal ‘systems’ has long passed away. Dr. 
Hiles’ treatise seems to us one of the most successful efforts in this work of transformation.”— 
Musical Times, October 1880. 





“In a former notice ot the first ot this excelient work, a description ot its character and 
objects, and the points in which it differs or departs from the teaching ordinarily offered on the 
subject by old-fashioned masters, was given. It is not necessary now to repeat that which 
must be familiar to all who, interes’ in the subject, read the remarks. e present book 
takes up the work where the previous part ended, and carries the reader through the intricacies 
of part-writing or counterpoint in a manner which may be vedly ded for its 
common sense. The remarks, definitions, and explanations are terse, clear, honest, and to the 
——_ convincing the reader that the author thoroughly knows his subject, has thought it all 
well out, 





and is therefore of the power which comes of knowledge. He does not 
attempt to overload his with needless hone as is too often the case with those who 
write books upon a subject with which they are only imperfectly acquainted. One sentence 


from the pages may be quoted as offering a key to his style of writing, and a fair statement of the 
directness of purpose with which the subject is approached : ‘ It is most important that a young 
musician should, as early as ible, acquire that quickness of perception as to the relationship 
and tendencies of sounds which is essentially and characteristically modern. He should strive 
to exhibit in his contrapuntal writing a control of the immense resources of advanced harmony ; 
and nothing would so hinder his progress in the higher branches of the art asa blind, unreasoning 
submission to the rules of former ages.’ This will sufficiently indicate that the of the whole 
work is essentially modern, and is marked by a lively sympathy for recent thought. It may 
therefore be acce' with confidence as the guide and familiar friend of those students who 
desire to acquire the art of expressing their musical ideas in a living, and not in a fossilized, 
fashion 


**The like principles — his directions as to the meaning, the use, and the construction of 

Form,’ which complete the present part. Did space permit, nothing would be more agreeable 
than to follow each section of this valuable contribution to art step by tee, and to show why it 
is so inestimably valuable to students of to-day. Such a process would not be a greater recom- 
mendation than that which is offered in the few words written above, and which the reader can 
only interpret one way. Should there be any doubt concerning the value and utility of the work, 
the question could be solved in a very short time after each one who desired to judge for himself 
had made himself the happy possessor of a copy.”—Musical Kecord, November. 1880. 





“In almost every department ot learning there has, during the last few years, been so 
thorough a recognition of the necessity of saving the time of the learner by a consistent and clear 
exposition of — subject taught, as practically to triple or quadruple the student's opportunities 
of acquirin, ow 

it Even in the practical side of music very earnest ondeavuur has been made so to matize 
the course of instruction of the young instrumentalist as to achieve the greatest ble result 
with the utmost economy of time. 

** But, in teaching the construction of music, we to a great extent follow the dilatory, extra- 
vagant, loitering course of the ages before railways were invented. 

“Tn our study of harmony few of us have not, at some period or other, been perplexed by the 
fragmentary, cted ter of the rules advanced; by the want of some leading 
— and by the evident absurdity of the su tion that the natural—tnerefore 
mmutable—laws of sound could be subject to any ‘ex m’ or ‘licence.’ 








** What a sore ~—_ too, was the so-called ‘strict style’; with its few poverty-stricken, 
cold harmonies, faulty trea’ t of the simplest dissonances, its false relations, and its 
unfathomable, i ssible-to-be-understood difficulty about the use of an inverted fifth! 


Pp di 
“Did any of us get out of our own wo | scholastic fetters without chafing at the waste of 
time of which we had been the victims, an 
through which 


without a contempt for the jingle of perplexities 
we had been condemned to wade? 
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Thus the want of some modernized, standard, authoritative book, in which the question of 
the relation of sounds (in its two phases of combined and of consecutive sounds) should be 
explained in a common-sense manner, divested of all fanciful, middle-age obscurity, has 
been so long and so generally felt, that any hesitation we may feel in calling attention to Dr. 
Henry Hiles’ new work arises only from a conviction that long ere this most of those interested 
in the subject must have made themselves acquainted with a treatise which—because 
= = intrinsic merits and the reputation of its author—will certainly attract a widespread 
attention. 

“But those who have already looked through the ‘Grammar of Music’—as the work is aptly 
titled—will be convinced that therein lies matter for very serious and earnest study. 

‘Our author discards all fanciful derivation of chords from privileged harmonic-generating 
roots—whether those roots be the tonic of a key, with its upper and under dominants, or the 
tonic and the second and fifth of its diatonic scale. 

** According to Dr. Hiles, what—for want of a better name—is called the ‘root’ of a consonant 
triad, is simply that sound with which the other notes best agree, that foundation upon which 
the chord may be most firmly and sonorously built. 

“In every inversion of a consonant triad a portion of the resonant power—as well as the 
agreement of the sounds—is lost: but, in both res , the second inversion has an advantage 
over the first, and has more resemblance to the natural form of the chord. 

‘*Thus the obscurity which has hitherto ae to the use of the second inversion of a 
common chord is cleared away; and the difficulty is shown to be one of p ion—not of 
combination—and, therefore, to belong to what may be called the contrapuntal side of harmony. 
It is, in fact, a question of tive or hidden fourths, and therefore is governed by laws 
entirely analogous to those guiding to the right use of consecutive or hidden fif f which those 
fourths are the inversions. 

**Perhaps, with reference to the theory of music, nothing has recently been advanced more 
masterly than the simple, comprehensive, easily-remembe' rule which regulates the use of 
consecutive fifths and their inversions. Had Dr. Hiles done nothing more than brush away the 
perplexity with which theorists have contrived to surround the subject of consecutive conson- 
ances, he would have deserved the gratitude of all students of harmony. 

** But this is only one of the services which our author has rendered to musical science. 

“Inevitably, the gradual advance of knowledge of harmony-principles has tended to enlarged 
notions of key-relationship. In olden time seven (or fewer) sounds, and the triads they formed, 
were supposed to exhaust the influence of one tonic. In fact, nicer gradations of pitch were 
scarcely recognized. Many of the musical instruments in use were so incomplete as not to afford 
them ; and, just as nowadays the young rustic is with difficulty made to appreciate semi-tonal 
steps (except, perhaps, when they occur just as in the scale to which the village church bells have 
accustomed him,) so the nicer gradations of pitch were very slowly inco’ ted into the family 
of any tonic, and were admitted into the harmony system with the utmost timidity. Perhaps in 
no art so much as in music has an almost cowardly cleaving to old notions cl all advance. 
And in the history of music we again and ~ ry read of the uproar with which any departure 
from old, arbitrary dogmas has been received ; and of the fierce struggle against prejudice which 
innovation ever has had to fight. 

“What a hard tussle for admission into the key-family of sounds major triads upon the 
second, third, and sixth of a scale have had! 

* For how long a time the first inversion only of a certain triad was tolerated, under the title 
of a ‘ Neapolitan sixth.’ 

“ The detestation with which the conservative theorists of the time received and denounced 
Beethoven's Overture to ‘Prometheus,’ and his first Symphony (each commencing with a minor 
seventh upon the tonic chord), is well remembered. 

‘The controversy concerning the opening of Mendelssohn’s ‘Wedding March,’ rages to the 
present moment. 

‘** What confidence had we, in our early studies in harmony, in the theory which was upset 
by the Nag | me iece of music we took up? 

“Dr. es shows that all these disputed, and many other, chords are members of one key- 
family of harmonies; has used them and classified them ; and has analysed and recorded th 
various tendencies. 

** Modulation being recognized to be—not the introduction of one of the less-related notes of 
a chromatic scale, but such combinations or sequences of sounds as will entirely disturb the hold 
of the ear upon the old tonic, and fix it upon a new resting sound—numberless beautiful pro- 

ions are offered to the free use of the musician without subjecting him tothe oft, and most 

orantly made, charge of restless tonality. For it is incontestable that, judged the old 
notion of key-relatio ip and limit, modern music could not be justified. Either the limits of a 
key are far wider than is generally taught ; or the necessity of tonal relationship is all ine: 

‘In his treatment of mances, Dr. Hiles consistently and clearly follows the princi 

advanced 


y \ 

** As it is consonance that rules alike a chord and a key (or tribe of chords), so it is argued 
that any sound of the chromatic scale (or of any chromatic scale that could be invented) of any 
root in the key may be used wu: that root without necessarily causing modulation ; the dis- 
turbing influence of a remote chord being only slightly increased by the emphasis which is given 
to it by the addition of the ber of its ch tic family. 

**Some 150 examples clearly and convincingly demonstrate the truth of the simple rules 
given; and, as we think, so exhaust the subject as to leave nothing to be added by future 
writers. 


** Again, the theory of pedal sounds is novel and striking. The very largest liberty in the 
selection of overlying harmonies is allowed: but it is declared that no such thing as an ‘ inverted' 











pedal does, or could, exist. Unquestionably many chords—all chords, if the ions of the 
several be pose ed— may be taken underneath their root- : but the holding 
of a tonic or dominant over all 


e C) g harmonies of the key is a very different matter. We 
think it may safely be asserted that old theory of ‘inverted pedals’ cannot be upheld. 
Indeed, does not the very title murk its absurdity ? 

“But, who, among the bewildered students of our old books upon ‘ counterpoint '"—as, totally 
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without ‘ point,’ the art of pojutiing is still called—will not be thankful for the real, logical 
system now before him ? 

“The of writing—or of the interweaving of melodies of different characters is, for 
ever, robbed of the = y which (because of the notoriously unreal nature of the old rules) has 
hitherto obscured its study. 


‘Having cag ba agen ang the laws regulating all combinations of sounds and the tendencies of 
dissonances, no lh rules for the progressions of florid parts (of whatever pattern) could be 
needed. Almost the only consideration is, what must be the effect of each dissonant sound? And 
ax — five th ditt Z vate f part-writin; f 

“Consequently, the erent patterns o! g, or of combining several parts—each 
having ite own p nw r, and, by contrasting with its fellow _ heightening the eral 
effect—is treated in a novel and eminently cal manner ; and net as a mere r~ & of obsolete 
rules, which, although having no influence in the construction of modern music, is invested with 
some > py ey ical charm, as initiating the student into the tice of a stricter style (!) 
of working: the ied ‘strict style’ being founded upon the crudest notions of harmony, and 
the most timid and inconsistent use of discords. 

** About a hundred and thirty a of all kinds of counterpoint are given, and numerous 
references are made to works in which the student may find larger specimens. We think it may 
safely be asserted that our author has left little that is new, or interesting, to be added to this 
portion of his essay. 

**It should be mentioned, however, that to the real rules of each ies of part-writing are 

ppended those obsolete dogmas for which—in most previous works—a kind of authority has half- 
apologetically, and most comically, been claimed ; and which are still upheld in those antiquarian 
curiosities called ‘ examination pa r 

* Having analyzed the — ies upon which sounds may be harmoniously combined, and 
upon which melodies should be constructed, having pointed out the various modes in which themes 
may be interwoven—in other words, ay J exhaustively treated all points connected with the 
_ of sounds—Dr. Hiles turns to that other side of music, viz., the duration of sounds ; and by 

issecting all the classified forms of composition (or, rather, by building upon the simple principle 
of responsive, march-like pulses), deduces the laws of rhythmic swing, the punctuation of musical 
sentences, and the structural outline of all classical (or classified) musical forms. 

“ The originality of this portion of the ‘Grammar’ cannot be questioned, or overrated. Here, 
as elsewhere, eve ing is clearly stated, and amply illustrated. 

‘The musical language—like the literary—is mapped out by its dividing commas, semicolons, 
periods, and paragraphs ; is punctuated by the more or less lusive cad , which coincid 
with the completion of its rhythmic steps. While each sentence is to be modelled in due propor- 
tion and balance, the whole composition is to have a logical, definite purpose. The interest of the 
chief themes, or texts, is to be intensified by all the resources of the art. The necessary intervals 
of comparative repose (afforded by the use of near-akin scales, &c.), the excitement of tree modu- 
lation, the variety of contrast in rhythm, style, and instrumentation are all insisted upon.”— The 
Orchestra, April, 1881. 














“In no department of learning has there been more urgent need of thorough research, and un- 
flinching honesty of pu , than in the analysis of those laws of sound upon which all true 
music must be built. No text books have been so miserably behind the age as those professing 
to explain the construction of music. Based upon, and going but little beyond, the crudities of a 
period when the science of harmony was in its infancy, they have been wholly inadequate for the 
es of many of the chief beauties of advanced modern art. To quote from the book 
before us (‘The Grammar of Music,’ by Henry Hiles: Forsyth Brothers), ‘so wedded are many 
theorists to old dogmas and crudities, that most perplexing attempts are made, first to condemn, 
and (when this is no longer possible) to explain as an irregularity which only consummate genius 
could authorize, any chord or passage not entirely agreeing with maxims invented when the 
sounds in use were almost confined to the seven notes of a diatonic scale, and the cadences and 
other progressions were of stereotyped form.’ Dr. Hiles’ ‘Grammar’ is the result of an earnest 

rappling with the subject by one evidently determined to search to the depths for his founda- 

ons, aud to build up a system defying all cavil. The work is not an immature collection of 
unsupported rules, but a legitimate deduction from immutable natural laws. Our space will 
permit us only briefly to point out its peculiarly strong features. 1. The vexed question of 
consecutions is laid to rest, and the hitherto unexplained difficulty of the use of second inversions 
of consonant triads is shown to be governed by one simple principle. 2. ‘False relation’ is 
deprived of the obscurity hitherto surrounding it, and its different degrees of ——— 
8. Key relationship is analyzed, and the various tendencies of its constituent sounds and com- 
binations pointed out. 4. The resolutions, or leanings, of dissonances are no longer confined to 
the limits of a few lace progressi with the pet ‘licences’ of classical authors added, 
but are exhaustively extended to their utmost limits, and tabulated. 5. Counterpoint (or ‘ part- 
writing,’ as Dr. Hiles prefers to call it) is treated from altogether a modern point of view, and the 
unanimity with which critics have extolled this portion of the ‘Grammar’ is striking evidence of 
the absurdity of the old rules and of the general yearning for some more sensible and consistent 
code. The concluding section of the work deals in an entirely novel with the questi 
of ‘ Form,’ or constructive outline. Starting from the law of pulsation, Dr. Hiles deduces step by 
step the formation and punctuation of phrases, sentences, paragraphs, and chapters, till the 
highest symphonic development of modern genius appears to spring naturally and systematically 
from the responsive rhythmic steps essential to the march of the simplest melody. The work is 
clearly and sometimes eloquently written. Forming the basis of the admirable lectures which its 
author delivers at the Owens College, it cannot fail to attract in Manchester, as it has already 
done in London, that attention which will suffice to effect a very desirable reformation in the 
teaching of the scientific scale of music.”"—Manchester Guardian, July 27th, 1881. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘“* We congratulate Dr. Hiles upon the care and thought he has bestowed upon his task.”— 


Musical Times, April, 1884. 





‘There can be no doubt that the work will effect a change of opinions on the subject, inas- 
much as it is well known that the stated rules of counterpoint are hampered by so many ex- 
ceptions in modern practice that the rules themselves are the exception. With the design of 
making practice conformable to experience, and of establishing precepts which shall be agreeable 
to common sense, Dr. Hiles has written this book, which forms part of a chain of reasoning, the 
first links of which are to be found in the author’s ‘Grammar of Music.’ To minds capable of 
appreciating the logic of the matter, apart from the technical details which have chiefest interest 
for musicians, to whom the work may be heartily commended, the plan proposed in ‘Part- 
Writing’ must carry conviction. Musicians have felt for years that a reconstruction of the rules 
of counterpoint was necessary, and have eagerly looked into every work recently issued from the 
press on the subject. These have simply respected the former precepts which might have been 
valuable in centuries past, when the limited number of keys and progressions employed could be 
reduced to a limited treatment. But as time progressed, as the ‘‘ tempered” scale became more 
generally employed, and a wider range of keys and chord combinations became possible, the 
structure became so altered that the old foundations were unable to sustain the additions. With 
wider experience and greater needs, it became necessary to construct a new edifice on a broader 
basis, with a more liberal plan. This has been attempted in the present work, with a success 
that cannot but be regarded as » most important step in the history of modern music.”— Morning 
Post, April 4, 1884. 





“Whatever comes from the pen of Dr. Hiles in matters musical deserves to be read with care 
and attention. He is known throughout England as a sound musician and a thorough master of 
the art he professes. He has also the courage of his opinions, and has on several occasions written 
in no measured terms as to the absurdity of many of the old rules of musical theory. He says 
truly in his preface, ‘that for at least the last 150 years music has been written in absolute de- 
fiance of those maxims which many of our living teachers still feebly advocate, and for which 
they affect a mysterious reverence.’ Believing this to be so, we hail with pleasure any effort to 
simplify what doubtless is a most intricate and difficult study. Why should all the glamour of the 
past still cling to the study of music, and render it more difficult than it necessarily is? Dr. Hiles 
divides his work into two-part writing, three-part writing, four-part writing, and irregular part 
writing. There are examples, and it is an honest attempt—whether it succeeds or 
not—to make the art of part-writing simpler: the art, in Dr. Hil * hands, being shorn of many 
of its useless technicalities and ‘its pedantic scholarship and ingenuity.’ It scarcely need be 
said that Dr. Hiles assumes that those who read his ‘ Part-Writing, or Modern Counterpoint, 
will be well ecquainted with modern harmony.”— Manchester Courier, April 25, 1884. 








“The preface is so bold, yet so true, that it is best to give the greater part of it :— 

***In no branch of learning is there a greater need of light and perspicuity, than in the teach- 
ing of what is still—most absurdly—called ‘‘ Counterpoint.” 

““*The most recently published guide books show very little advance beyond the crude maxims 
which, even two centuries ago, expressed the conservative restrictions, rather than the practical 
skill, of the age; and which were propounded by men whose knowledge and talent were grossly 
out of proportion to the weight still attached to their opinions, and the credulity with which 
their dogmas are quoted. 

“* Every musician knows—however reluctantly he may acknowledge—that for, at least, the 
last hundred and fifty years, music has been written in absolute defiance of those maxims which 
many of our living teachers still feebly advocate; and for which they affect a mysterious 
reverence. 

“*So utterly has the whole code of rules of so-called ‘‘ Counterpoint” shrunk behind the know- 
ledge and requirements of the time that it is impossible to mention any other subject of study in 
which theory and practice are so thoroughly at variance. 

***In one of the parts of the author’s ‘‘Grammar of Music’ (published in 1879 by Messrs. 
Forsyth Bros.), an attempt was made to explain the principle of effective modern part-writing ; 
the old maxim (still dear to compilers of examination papers) being briefly quoted at the ends of 
the sections. Further consideration has convinced the author that it would have been fairer and 
kinder to young students not—even to so slight an extent—to aid in the perpetuation of dogmae 
so entirely antiquated. 

“In the following pages he has treated his subject without reference to any exploded views ; 
in the full and confident belief that the irritating restrictions, which have so long hindered the 
teaching of part-writing, must very soon be removed.’”—The Orchestra, June 1, 1884. 
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